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COSMOGONY.* 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ORIGIN OF MATTER AND OF WORLDS. 


_ How, and of what, was the earth made, and what were the 
laws of its creation? These are questions that have rarely 
been answered to the satisfaction of the thoughtful mind. 
Over ground so little trod we propose to step with careful 
feet, and inquire whence the earth came, and how it came in 
accordance with laws and principles unchanging and eternal. 
We most sincerely wish not to awaken any theologic preju- 
dice, or to wound the feelings of the most timid believer. 
Indeed, the question, in its scientific aspect, has no more to 
do with any religious belief — with any system of faith — 
than astrology or astronomy has. 

And for what we may say we do not claim infallibil- 
ity, or dogmatic assurance, or even originality ; but, merely 
presenting the various facts which research has elicited, 
and the inferences which seem to grow out of them, we 





* To avoid the need of separate notes and references, the writer expresses, 
once for all, his obligations for facts and suggestions received from the writings 
of Agassiz, Owen, Carpenter, Darwin, Nichol, Nott and Gliddon, Field, Poe, 
Fishbough, Haydon, Emmet, and, especially in the closing chapter, to the late 
work of Tuttle. —W. 
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shall be content if, upon so rich and high a theme, we 
are able to dissipate a single error, or cast a single ray of 
light. 

The most ancient ideas respecting the origin of the earth 
that are extant in history originated among a race dwelling 
on the Upper Nile, and known to after times as the ancient 
Chaldean nation. They taught, substantially, as follows. 

Many thousands of years ago, there appeared on the shores 
of Chaldea an animal formed like a fish, having a human 
head under his fish’s head, and human legs projecting from 
under his fish’s fins. This animal was called “Oan.” He 
had the voice and language of men, and appeared from 
time to time before the people, teaching them letters, the 
mechanic arts and trades, and the various sciences. After 
they became civilized and happy, Oan gave them a book. 
He then retired to the sea, and was neither seen nor heard 
of more. 

The book left by Oan relates, that in the beginning all 
was water and darkness, — unlimited spaces filled with form- 
less being. At length light dawned upon this mass of unin- 
dividualized vitality ; and then sentient beings, under various 
strange forms, appeared. Some showed human bodies with 
two, others with four wings. Some, with but one body, had 
two heads and faces, man’s and woman’s. Others again had 
at one time the head, at another time the body, of the horse. 
There were also cattle with human heads, and many other 
fantastical combinations of the heads, bodies, and tails of 
various animals, reptiles, and fishes (the figures of which 
are still seen on their temples). . 

Presiding over these things, continues the fish’s book, was 
the woman “ Omoraka,” holding her commission of the God 
“‘ Belus.” Then Belus, in order to secure a firmer dwelling- 
place for his subjects, divided the woman into two halves ; of 
one he made the earth, of the other the heavens. This done, 
he next orders some of the inferior deities to cut off their 
heads, that their blood, by mixing with the soil, might for- 
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ward the growth of a race of beings having symmetry, grace, 
and orderly shape, like himself, who should at last supplant 
the uncouth monsters then existing. He next made the sun, 
moon, planets, &c., arranged them in good working order, and 
put things right generally. 

Such was the substance of this wonderful book, left by this 
kind of o-fish-iating providence, to the people of old Chaldeza. 

Next in order of age may come, perhaps, the Booddhists’ 
version of creation. According to their sacred history, the 
Deity eliminated from himself the matter of the universe. 
Having generated the four elements, he condensed them into 
the form of an egg; he next breathed upon them, when they 
at once expanded, like a huge bubble, and, unfolding, became 
the vault of heaven, enclosing the world. 

He next produced the differing forms of vegetation ; and 
ended by creating the bodies of men and animals, — animat- 
ing them with a ray of his own vital essence. The soul of 
each thing, being a portion of the Universal Soul, cannot 
perish ; it can only continue to exchange its outward form, 
until again absorbed by the Infinite. 

Next comes the famous Etrurian cosmogony. It states 
that the Architect of the universe is to employ twelve thou- 
sand years in the creative work ; which time is divided into 
twelve periods of a thousand years each, and is distributed 
among the twelve signs of the zodiac. During the first pe- 
riod, he produced the heavens and the earth; during the sec- 
ond, he made the firmament ; during the third, the waters ; 
during the fourth, the sun and moon; during the fifth, the 
various fish, birds, reptiles, quadrupeds, &c.; during the 
sixth, he created man. 

The first six thousand years having thus been occupied in 
the ushering in of man, together with the inferior orders 
which preceded him, the second six thousand are devoted to 
his perfection ; and then cometh the end. 

Next we have the Magian account of the creation. Ac- 
cording to their sacred writings, light and darkness were 
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originally blended ; constituting one single mass. After- 
wards, being separated by Time, they acquired a species of 
personality, and became two all-powerful deities, — Ormuzd, 
god of light, and Ahriman, god of darkness. Ormuzd, by 
virtue of his more potent essences, as a being composed of 
light, gained the ascendant, and began the work of creating 
material nature. His first work was the forming of heaven ; 
his second, water; his third, the earth; his fourth, vegeta- 
tion ; his fifth, animals; his sixth, man. 

Passing out of the more remote antiquity, we reach the 
Parsee cosmogony of the Zend-Avesta. This version was 
promulgated by Zoroaster more than three thousand years 
before the Christian era. It was probably the original from 
which was compiled at a later age, by the great Hebrew 
leader, what is now termed “the Mosaic account of the 
creation.” Each gives the process and order of the differ- 
ent stages of creation in the same way, — the garden watered 
by four rivers, the formation of woman from the ribs of man, 
the introduction of evil through a serpent, &c. 

Now, perhaps we shall all agree that, whatever religious 
value justly attaches to these various sacred writings of the 
early East, they throw but little light upon this question 
considered in its secular or scientific aspect. One scientific 
truth they have in common. They all unite in affirming 
that the primeval state of matter was that of chaotic and 
nebulous diffusion; and this teaching all natural science 
confirms. 

With regard to the origin of matter, there are two prev- 
alent theories, which stand in extreme opposition to each 
other and to the truth. 

The materialist discards the agency of Deity, and declares 
matter to be the only real God. He affirms that physical 
substance had no beginning,— that it is uncreated, self- 
existent, and eternal. While the theologian endows the 
Deity with an absolute omnipotence which acts in violation 
of sense and law, creating a universe from nothing, and 
speaking into life all the worlds from an empty void. 
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The truth, as usual, lies midway between these sharp 
extremes. The theory of the eternity of matter has quite 
an ancient origin, and may be traced through most of the 
schools of Greece. It is an hypothesis very natural to 
materialistic minds. Viewing physical substance as com- 
prising the entire realm of existence, and having no idea 
of a substance finer and more ethereal than the coarse 
atoms of which matter is built, they were forced to regard 
that as eternal which they could not trace to a higher 
source. 

As the mind ascends to a loftier plane of thought, the 
difficulties which beset such a theory are easily seen. All 
philosophers agree in ascribing to matter inertia, that is, 
no tendency to move except on impulsion, and no disposi- 
tion to stop when impelled. Chemistry has reduced the 
various forms of matter in the world to about fifty-four ele- 
mentary substances, and teaches that even these are com- 
pounds, made up of the same kind of atoms, — that all the 
amazing variety of substances in the earth, water, and air 
result only from the different arrangement of the same kind 
of atoms, — that, whatever infinite variety the forms of na- 
ture present to the senses, they are in reality made up of the 
same particles, only differently arranged and combined. 

Thus the same atoms of carbon, combining in one way, 
form the chaste and lucid diamond; in another, the coarse 
and common charcoal; in still another, the white and fleecy 
cotton. How different the properties of diamond, charcoal, 
and cotton; how very different the impressions they make 
on our senses; yet are they all three built up from the same 
atoms. Take the substance termed ice. By applying heat, 
this solid is changed into a liquid, known as water. By a 
further application of heat, this liquid is resolved into the 
vapory element, steam. Then, by yet closer chemical agen- 
cies, this vapor is changed into gases. How different the 
properties of ice, water, steam, gas; how differently they im- 
press us; the gases would stifle us, the steam burn, the 
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water drown, and the ice freeze us. Yet is each sub- 
stance made up of the same particles, only differently 
combined. Therefore the great difference of properties in 
the various forms of matter is due to a difference in the 
atomic arrangement. 

But all arrangement involves the idea of an arranging 
force. Inertia forbids the idea that such force is intrinsic 
in matter. It is therefore extrinsic. Unless, then, the 
materialist would deny the connection between cause and 
effect, he must admit a formative force, prior, superior to, 
and beyond this mass of inert matter. 

But if matter cannot move itself, much less could it create 
itself. 

Again, the various kingdoms of matter can be traced 
backward, from higher to lower, from the animal kingdom 
to the vegetable, from the vegetable to the mineral, from 
the mineral to the uncrystallized rocks, and thence down- 
ward through more and more primitive geological conditions, 
till we touch the great common mass of original chaotic 
matter. Nor need we stop there. 

Analogy would seem to indicate that there is still a prior 
point of attenuation and refinement, at which matter loses 
its character as matter or physical substance; and thus 
that it originates as matter from that prior source. For 
example, as the whole animal kingdom necessarily rests 
upon the basis of the prior kingdom of vegetation, so the 
whole universal kingdom of matter necessarily rests upon 
the basis of a prior kingdom, which differs as much from 
the realm of matter or physical substance, as the vegetable 
kingdom differs from the animal. Now, unless we suppose 
this prior kingdom to be a kingdom of spirituality, we cannot 
conceive what it is, and then it is to the mind a nothing, 
and cannot be an object of thought. 

*But it may be asked, “ If the physical creation originated 
in spirituality, whence did ¢hat originate?” If we should 
answer that it sprang from a higher spirituality, and that 
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that originated in a still higher, and ¢hat in a still higher; 
if we could prolong our quest to eternity, in search of 
the origin of origins, — we should still have only spiritu- 
ality,—an infinite realm of spirituality, beyond the idea 
of which our thought cannot possibly go. We conclude, 
then, not that matter is eternal, but that analogy affirms, 
and reason does not deny, that this whole realm of matter 
originated in the prior realm of spirituality. 

Now spirituality possesses the properties of affection, 
thought, and will, and these, again, are the attributes of 
personality. This infinite realm of spirituality, therefore, 
involves the idea which we mean to convey by the term 
God. 

If this reasoning is correct, then the conclusion is ob- 
vious, that all physical substance, of whatever kind, must 
have had an ultimate origin in spirit, — IN Gop. 

From the things that are seen, we can look through the 
long line of ages, into the inconceivable depths of the past 
eternity, even to the period when no external creations are 
perceived, not even a form or substance which sense could 
comprehend. There the mind can recognize, as the source 
of all material creations, the Divine Soul. This was “ the 
beginning.” On this point the soaring thought may rest. 
God is the Beginning of time and the Centre of nature. 

The beautiful chain of truth leads straight back to the 
Supreme Spirit, as the infinite source of being, the creative 
life of nature,—the divine and eternal Reality, of which 
creation itself is but a visible outbirth. He is the only 
REAL Bene in the universe. He is the indwelling and 
impalpable Life of which all material formations are but the 
crust, and from his heart flow out the streams of life and 
light and beauty through all the arteries of Creation. 

But let me not, for a moment, be understood as arguing 
that the matter of this universe was created by God out of 
nothing. I dismiss the idea as being itself a mental nothing. 
But if we suppose that spirit is a substance, an essence, 
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and that matter was created out of this essence, there will 
at least be in this no violation of the laws of thought, and 
the reasons will more distinctly appear as we proceed. I 
know that a popular opinion prevails that God produced 
the world out of “nothing”; and, like many other popular 
opinions, this is generally supposed to be a truth expressly 
revealed in Scripture. 

Perhaps many of my readers, who have hitherto taken 
this for granted, will be surprised to learn that the Scrip- 
tures give no such statement, and afford no warrant for it. 
The Mosaic record simply reads, “In the beginning, God 
created the heaven and the earth.” “Created,” says the 
text, and goes no further. It gives us not the slightest 
intimation as to what they were created out of. The theolo- 
gian, without the least semblance of warrant, attempts to 
fill this gap with— nothing. He might as well have taken 
any other word in Webster’s Dictionary. ‘ But,’’ some one 
may say, “to create signifies to make out of nothing, — that 
is the proper meaning of the word.” Not at all. Such a 
definition throws the context, where this same word is used 
in the Scriptures, into confusion and contradiction. Thus 
we read, “So God created man in his own image, 
male and female, created he them.” But they were not 
made out of “ nothing,” for we are told that the “ Lord God 
formed man out of the dust of the ground,” and that woman 
was made “ of one of the ribs of the man.” Again we read, 
“ But now thus saith the Lord that created thee, O Jacob, 
and he that formed thee, O Israel”; and again, “ Even 
every one that is called by my name; for I have created 
him for my glory.” It will scarcely be thought that Jacob 
was made out of nothing, or that every one who is called 
by the Lord’s name is produced out of nothing. 

Out of many such illustrations that might be given, these 
will suffice to show that the Scriptures give no such meaning 
to the word “create.” On the contrary, they clearly show 
that all creation is an emanation from the Creator. As 
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smoke is evolved from flame, clouds from water, and fire 
from friction, so the creation from the Creator. 

The primary and proper idea of creation is that of a 
going forth,—a going forth of the material from the spir- 
itual ; thus, the universe is a going forth from God, “ from 
whom are all things”; or, as written in another place, all 
things are ex Deo, i. e. out of God; for, “ Thou sendest 
forth thy spirit, they are created.” This is the only Scrip- 
tural meaning of the word “ create.” 

This is the only rational and common-sense meaning, like- 
wise ; for certainly nothing can be more true than the an- 
cient apothegm, “From nothing nothing can come.” We 
can form no conception of a something which is made of 
nothing, any more than we can determine how much of noth- 
ing was needed for the job; whether there was nothing left ; 
and if there was, whether it amounted to “nothing of any 
consequence.” 

This theory asserts (and it is the prevalent theological 
hypothesis in our land to-day) that all the various forms 
- of the visible universe have been evolved by the Divine 
Being from absolute nothing. That, previous to the ‘ crea- 
tion of the heavens and the earth,” the illimitable expanse 
was simply an empty and unbroken void, which held not 
the least atom of any substance whatever; and that from 
this very unsubstantial source the Divine Will, in its great 
omnipotence, brought forth the innumerable forms that fill 
immensity. 

Now this proposition is contrary to the first principles 
of reason; nay, it overthrows the very basis on which reason 
begins to act, and hence it is known to be absurd, in the 
same way as the affirmation that two and two make six 
would be known to be so. If the science of numbers be 
rightly rendered, then nought multiplied by itself, or by any 
given number, will produce nought, and this process might 
be carried to infinity with the same result. Nothing, mul- 
tiplied by Infinite Power, would still be nothing. 
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We may safely infer, then, that a whole infinitude of 
nothing would be insufficient for the production of a single 
form of matter. 

It may be said, indeed, that Deity is omnipotent, hence 
can produce any results, without reference to earthly impos- 
sibilities. But there is a fallacy here. God is not absolutely 
omnipotent. His power is controlled by his wisdom, and 
guided by his love. There are whole classes of results 
which Deity cannot produce. He is not, for instance, wick- 
edly omnipotent. He cannot do a single wrong act. One 
act of wrong committed by Deity would destroy his whole 
universe; yea, it would destroy himself,—God would no 
longer be God. 

He is not absurdly omnipotent. He cannot do an unwise 
act, nor go counter to the law of his wisdom. But to create 
a universe from nothing would be an act of absurd omnipo- 
tence, for it would be an act in violation of those laws of 
thought, and those principles of being, which were ordained 
by the Divine Wisdom itself. Therefore the power of God 
might be exercised on nothing through eternity, and, be- 
cause it acts on no object, it would produce no effect. The 
Divine Spirit, being a substance in itself, must have some- 
thing on which to act, or its powers cannot be exercised. 

It is still further evident that no substance can originate 
from nothing, because in this there are no elements, essences, 
or forces from which matter can be derived. All substances 
must be formed, of necessity, from some pre-existent germ, 
in which their latent powers are embosomed. All forms 
in nature are thus produced. The plant, the flower, the 
tree, the animal, thus grow from the life-forces existing in 
the seed. And without some germ from which to spring, 
these forms could never have been created. 

So the law of growth and production shows that every 
form of matter must be derived from some prior substance. 
But in absolute nonentity there is no germ of being from 
which anything could be created; and hence, where there 
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are no elements, essences, forces, or germs, it is clear that 
there can be nothing produced. 

According to that which is, and eternally must be, it is 
even impossible for “ nothing” to exist. The highest intelli- 
gence in the universe cannot comprehend nothing, for no 
mind can even begin to act without selecting something as 
the object of its action ; and it is plain that what the high- 
est intelligence cannot conceive has, and can have, no real 
existence. Therefore, if nothing could not exist, something 
must have existed from eternity. And this primitive some- 
thing was obviously that substance from which all visible 
matter was formed, — or, in other terms, a spiritual essence. 

Again, matter, as we see it, can be subjected to the in- 
tensest heat, the most powerful reagents, the most corrosive 
compounds ; it may be sublimated into elementary states so 
simple as to be neither seen nor felt by the senses. But go 
as far as we may into the depths of ethereality, matter can 
never be traced to absolute nothing ; its elements still exist, 
and no particle of any substance whatever, though dissolved 
and evaporated and sublimated to infinity, in the fiercest 
chemical processes, can ever be forced backward to nothing- 
ness. It is obviously absurd, therefore, to suppose that the 
universe was created from nothing, because it clearly can 
never be resolved back to this; and no substance can be 
derived from that to which it may not return. 

We are thus led to reject both the theory of the material- 
ist and the theory of the theologian ; to deny the eternity 
and the self-existence of matter; to deny, as well, its crea- 
tion from nothing ; and to trace backward its origin to the 
Infinity of Spirit, to that Deity “‘ who is not far from every 
one of us,’’ whose Divine nature must connect itself with 
materiality, in an essentially near relation, and whose sub- 
stance is the original basis from which it was derived. 

We end with a sharp moral syllogism. If truth is that 
which Is, untruth, error, or falsehood is that which is not, 
nonentity, or nothing. To say, then, that God created all 
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things “out of nothing,” is to refer the origin of all things 
to error, and hence to evil. 

In our conception of the Divine Being, let us not, by re- 
garding him as a mere force, lose sight of the real— the 
most intensely real — substantiality of his nature.. Though 
God is a spirit, he must be likewise a substance, else could 
he have no positive personal being. 

The Divine constitution must include not merely infinite 
power, — the power by which the process of creation was 
carried on, — but substance likewise, on which this power 
could operate, through which it could manifest and express 
itself, and from which the universal system of nature was 
evolved. 

This, then, was the origin of matter. As the chemist con- 
denses an ether to less active conditions by the abstraction 
of its heat, so Deity may be supposed to have withdrawn, 
from the most exterior portion of his own substance, his 
spiritual heat and life. Matter would be the result,— 
matter in its most ethereal and attenuated state, the primi- 
tive matter of the natural universe. 

Then, by the different arrangements, affinities, and con- 
densations of the atoms of this primeval matter, the various 
substances and differing forms of nature successively took 
their rise ;— the infinite realm of spirituality shading off into 
the kingdom of materiality, by the same fine steps of grada- 
tion by which the mineral kingdom ascends into the vegeta- 
ble, the vegetable kingdom into the animal, and the animal 
into the sphere of humanity. 

We turn now from this general inquiry to the more spe- 
cial, and perhaps more interesting, theme of the origin of the 
planetary orbs. 

There was a time when no man dwelt on any portion of 
this globe ; anterior to this, there was a time when no animal 
lived on its surface; and more remote still, there was a 
period when as yet no foliage had waved, or flower had 
blushed upon the desolate landscape. There was a time 
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when oceans had not filled their beds, nor water-courses their 
channels, — a time when the earth was one vast molten mass. 
Preceding this fluid state, there was a time when the globe 
was no globe, but a rotating bubble of luminous vapor and 
flaming gas. 

We know this; for the present hard and rocky earth, the 
fluid atmosphere, are composed substantially of four viewless 
gases, — oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, and carbonic-acid gas. 
These, with a few subordinate gases, united in different pro- 
portions, form not only air, water, and earth, but fruits and 
flowers, flesh and blood, animals and men. Thus we may 
see that the gaseous form of the earth preceded the fluid and 
the solid. But whence the gases? They are ponderable ; 
they have density and extension, and can be weighed and 
measured and felt. There are forms of matter more subli- 
mated still, which by their ethereality refuse the test of the 
crucible or the scales, and only indicate their presence by 
their effects. 

The subtle elements, heat, light, electricity, magnetism, 
are found in each form of matter, and can be evolved from 
each. All matter is charged with them, and is an outbirth 
from them. Take these imponderable substances away from 
matter, and what is left? Gravitation would be destroyed, 
for gravitation is but the dynamic virtue of these subtle ele- 
ments. There would be no cohesion of particles; therefore 
no form, no color, no weight, — nothing visible, tangible, or 
audible ; matter would be annihilated. Hence we conclude 
that the imponderable ethers, heat and light, are the basis of 
all grosser substances, and that their different combinations 
produce the gases, as truly as the respective combinations 
of the gases produce air and water, mineral, vegetable, and 
animal forms. 

But whence came the heat and light of our globe? 
Surely from the solar fountain,— from the great sun of 
pure elemental fire. The sun is the mother of the earth. 
She formed it of her substance, she carried it in her bosom, 
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she invested it with her laws. Our artificial heat and light 
are but those sun-brought potentialities stored up in gross 
earthly substances, and unlocked by the industry of man. 
Should those oceanic waves of imponderable ether, which so 
unceasingly flow forth from the solar orb, be fully intercepted 
from our atmosphere for a single day, growth would cease, 
life would stand frozen, every living form would decompose, 
and the earth rotate backward into chaos, night, and death. 
If the sun gave out no rays, the animal kingdom would per- 
ish, the vegetable kingdom congeal, the human race cease 
to exist, and the planet itself would be but a blind and 
blackened mote upon the disk of nature. 

The earth was born from the sun, — conceived, generated, 
and incubated within the solar bosom, in accordance with 
the laws and conditions of planetary birth. The dark spots 
often seen in the sun, at times gathering, increasing, and 
conglobating, then rapidly revolving, or vanishing from 
sight to reappear in a different part of the sun’s disk, — these 
spots are the germs of earths and planets, in their various 
stages of condensation. Nothing comes into being but by 
birth. The general law is, the production of secretions in 
an ovum, uterus, capsule, or other maternal vessel, and the 
progressive formation of the foetal birth, in whatever king- 
dom of nature it may be. This law applies as truly to 
mineral or planetary life as to human or animal. And our 
earth came forth from its maternal chamber by generation 
and birth, in obedience to the same laws by which every 
plant and every living creature ever burst the barriers of 
their incipient state of being. 

The sun, we repeat, is pure fire; not such fire as in our 
denser planet feeds upon grosser food, but more nearly like 
the electric flame, though purer and rarer still. It has been 
computed that the surface of this intense torrent of ethereal 
fire, this inconceivable ocean of radiating and rotating 
caloric, has a heat five thousand times greater than that of 
molten iron. 
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The conjunction of the heat and light ethers of this purest 
flame would, as we have already shown, produce gases which, 
combining and condensing, would form every variety of mat- 
ter. These are the solar spots, the first germ in the genera- 
tion of an earth. 

These spots would spread, thicken, enlarge, and condense, 
till the whole surface of the sun was crusted over, to be after- 
wards dislodged as a planetary ring, and condensed into a 
globe. Or if, by any means, the encrusting process was re- 
tarded, the centrifugal force of the sun would impel this 
vapory or gaseous nucleus towards the barriers of the solar 
orb; till, passing through the doors of its prison-house, its 
parturition is accomplished, and as a new-born earth it enters 
upon its pathway in the sky. 

Launched out like a stone from a catapult into the wide 
regions of space, its watery elements reduced to vapor, and 
encircling its flamy nucleus, like a cloud,—with an elon- 
gated and flowing train, like redundant tresses streaming 
wildly in the wind, — it soon becomes visible to the spectator 
as a gleaming comet in its elliptical orbit. From its farthest 
distance it successively returns in haste to the maternal 
breast, there to imbibe fresh streams from its solar parent, 
till, warmed and fed, it departs again. In this way the 
comet is a world in its nascent and infant state,—a wisp 
of aromal substance hurled spinning through an hyperbola 
for many million years. 

What is vulgarly called the tail of this monster happens to 
be just the opposite to a tail, being in fact a snout, or trunk, 
or siphon, similar in action to the proboscis of a bee, which 
this insect plunges into the depths of a flower, pumping up 
the honey. Through this magnetic fire-spout, or sucking- 
straw, which is, as every one knows, in a line from the sun, 
it imbibes the sustenance required. When the sun darts its 
rays through the lens of this diaphanous drinker, we can see 
the process of suction. 

After then some millions of years, it must needs happen 
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that this swift body has gathered so much volume as no 
longer to allow of these sweeping ellipses through the 
heavens.. During these erratic wanderings many changes 
are taking place; its surface is gradually cooling ; its form 
becoming more spherical ; its pathway more nearly approach- 
ing the circular. That grand pendulum movement, which 
at one beat swept through a whole solar system, is reduced 
to a small action round its solar tether ; till, at last, having 
sown its celestial wild-oats, it learns to walk in the line of its 
true orbit, and becomes a staid and respectable citizen of 
the great planetary family. 

And creation is perpetually going on; new worlds are as 
much in process of formation as new vegetables and new 
animals; for the same laws by which a world was formed a 
million of ages ago are active now; and so long as these 
activities exist, so long will creation and re-creation, genera- 
tion and regeneration go on. 

And what a boundless field of space is opened for their 
reception! Allowing a million of miles for the range of each 
planet, between us and the sun there would be room for 
nearly a hundred ; between the sun and Neptune for nearly 
four thousand, and for more than as many beyond this orbit. 
There is no lack of planetary space, — all of which will yet 
be filled, and every earth with human beings. 

And still this immensity which wearies the mind — this 
solar system, in all its plenitude —is but a speck, a point, 
in the universe of stars. Well may we exclaim, “ Great and 
marvellous are thy works, O Lord God Almighty ! ” 





WE call around us those who, dissatisfied with the forms of an 
antiquated system of dogma, and fully admitting salvation by Christ 
alone, desire to labor in raising the new edifice which is to be built 
on the solid basis of Him who is at once the Son of man and the Son 
of God. 
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A PSALM OF FREEDOM. 


STILL wave our streamer’s glorious folds 
O’er all the brave and true, 

Though ten dim stars have turned to blood 
On yonder field of blue. 


It is our nation’s judgment-day 
That makes her stars to fall ; 

And all the dead start from their graves 
At Freedom’s trumpet-call. 


Lo, on the thunders of the storm 
She rides, — an angel strong : 
“ Now my swift day of reckoning comes, 


Now ends the slaver’s wrong. 


“ Lift up your heads, ye faithful ones, 
For now your prayers prevail ; 

Ye faithless, hear the tramp of Doom, 
And dread the iron hail ! 


“ God’s last Messiah comes apace 


In Freedom’s awful name ; 


He parts the tribes to right and left, 


To glory or to shame.” 


Then wave the streamer’s gallant folds 
O’er all the brave and true, 

Till all the stars shine out again 
On yonder field of blue. 
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THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 


THERE is not a gift of God to man which has been so 
universally misunderstood and abused as the gift of the Sab- 
bath day, — misunderstood and abused quite as much by the 
religious as by the irreligious. Handed from generation 
to generation, — always found in our homes and accepted 
there, — we have grown up thinking that woe remained for 
those who should depart by one jot or one tittle from the 
accustomed method of keeping it. The sanction of years 
has had with us the weight of authority, and wherever the 
New-Englander has gone, has gone with him, as a peculiar 
institution, the New England Sunday. I would not speak 
lightly of a day about which clusters so much that is sacred. 
I would not deny influences of good that have gone out from 
it. Stern, harsh, repulsive, exacting, we owe to it much of 
that which distinguishes New England character, and wins 
for it confidence and respect. I honor the day. I believe 
in its capacity for good. I respect the memory of those grim 
old men who fashioned and transmitted it to us, while I long 
to see a more thoroughly Christian spirit pervading it. Ours 
has been too long rather the Jew’s Sabbath than the Chris- 
tian’s Sunday. I would still wish to remember the Sabbath 
to keep it holy; but it should be with the holiness of the 
spirit of the religion of Jesus, not with that of the letter of 
Moses. 

Nothing can be clearer than the abrogation of the Jewish 
Sabbath. The Saviour more than once showed that its cere- 
monies and forms, and its idea of rest, had no place under 
his religion. He said that “the Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath.” Man was not to conform to 
it, but it was to conform to man, changing its methods and 
modes as the changing circumstances of man required. He 
was not to be the slave, but the lord of the Sabbath. It may 
have all been very well that the Jew should keep the day as 
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he did. It was, perhaps, the best way for him. It may be 
that the Puritan kept it in the best way for himself and his 
age ; but that Puritan strictness and narrowness are desirable, 
or can be efficacious, in our day, were it not for the power of 
education and prejudice, no one would allow, and the per- 
sistent attempts to force an observance upon a generation 
every way unlike those going before, is producing pernicious 
and lasting, if not fatal, results. Many, both of the older 
and younger, are repelled from the day, or observe it only in 
form, to whom it would be holiest and welcomest if it came 
in the broad and liberal spirit of the Gospel ; while others, 
frowned upon by those who take to themselves the exclusive 
spirit of sanctity, are using it to truest advantage. Another 
generation will not pass without a radical change in the 
keeping of holy time. There are signs which make that 
sure. How shall I best spend the Sunday is the anxious 
question of many, and the patent answer less and less suf- 
fices. Not the indifferent and the scoffer, but the man of 
serious faith and devout life, begins to doubt of so much 
church-going, of such exclusive religious and public use of 
the day. I am free to confess that I believe the Sunday will 
only be safely and sacredly used when it shall be made to 
minister to a man’s domestic and social needs quite as much 
as his religious. 

One of the gravest objections to the popular method of 
keeping Sunday —I mean the popular religious method — 
is that it leaves nothing to the home, or, more truly, re- 
quires nothing of the home. Before the domestic duties of 
the day have fairly subsided, the bell proclaims that the hour 
of morning service has come. An early dinner hardly 
gives time for a prompt appearance at the Sunday School, 
and the close of the afternoon service finds old and young 
pretty thoroughly weary, and longing for some little relax- 
ing. If now the Sunday-school lesson for the next Sunday 
is to be learned, and after tea the evening meeting of some 
sort attended, where is the room for the home? And what 
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has the home to do with and what does the home for hun- 
dreds and thousands of families in our land, with whom 
God’s blessed day of peace and joy and rest is a series of 
public exhortations, to the excitements or instructions of 
which the whole Sabbath duty is narrowed? We have no 
warrant for such a state of things in revelation or reason 
or common sense; and yet thousands of reasonable and 
common-sense people “drag this dead weight” of the 
Sabbath with them through life, supposing that so they do 
God service. Do we not do a better service when we keep 
a proper equilibrium among our duties and employments, — 
when we let the overgrowth of no one overshadow or de- 
stroy any other? If the Sabbath was made for man, it 
was made for man in the home, just as surely as for 
man in the church, and he who, through devotedness to his 
church, leaves the home to itself, does not remember the 
Sabbath-day to keep it holy. 

The Jewish day was reckoned from sunset to sunset. The 
Jewish Sabbath, consequently, began with the setting sun 
of the day previous,—if such an expression be allowable. 
The Puritans, who were rather Jewish than Christian in 
their faith and their forms, imitated this custom, and, as 
it was called, “kept” Saturday night as a sort of prepara- 
tion. There was an element of truth and value in that, 
though carried by them to an extreme. It chanced that 
a part of my boyhood was passed upon the Connecticut 
River, where then lingered, in all its force, the old Puritan 
rigor of faith and conduct and form. The sinking of the 
Saturday’s sun was a thing of dread to us children, for 
it ushered in the long, weary, monotonous Sabbath, born, 
as we thought, out of due time. In the short winter days, 
how soon that setting came, and then woe to that luckless 
youngster whom the desire for one coast more, or one more 
skate over the pond, prevented from reaching home before 
the stars came out. My own was a harder case than most, 
—for those under whose charge I was had brought with 
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them from their homes the habit of observing the Sunday 
evening, while the community in which they resided de- 
manded as scrupulous observance of Saturday evening; so 
that I, instead of escaping both, as I ought, was compelled 
to keep both. I can see now those Sunday suns sinking 
in the west. Anxious eyes, through the village and at the 
farm-house windows, wait for the last ray, and then, as the 
cautious father decides that Sunday is really past, the doors 
fly open, boys and girls rush out to play, and upon the still 
evening air resound the blows of the farmer’s axe as he 
prepares the wood for the Monday washing. All of this I 
saw, —I, too, longed to be free, —but alas! the inexorable 
Sabbath held me till the morrow. 

This was the extreme, and it is thus that in the end all 
extremes caricature the truth. The idea of preparing for 
Sunday was a good one, but the loosening of all restraint 
upon the Sunday evening —a virtual compensation for the 
thrall of the evening previous —was an inconsistency un- 
worthy of the day, ludicrous in many respects at the time, 
and injurious in its influence. At school, in other places, 
I encountered, in a mitigated form, the use of the Saturday 
evening as a preparation for the ensuing day, and I have 
seen something of it in homes, and I pronounce it good. 
Many a little household duty may just as well be attended 
to on Saturday evening as left to worry and harass a morn- 
ing, the most pressed and anxious of all the week —if the 
truth were told—in many a home. It would be a great 
wisdom in the head of the home to insist that a certain class 
of Sunday necessities should be attended to on Saturday, 
and a greater wisdom still if a later portion of the evening 
should be used for such reading and thought as will grad- 
ually bring the mind away from its world-life, and prepare 
it to enter upon the higher duties and privileges of the mor- 
row. Largely the Sunday fails of accomplishing what it 
should, because it finds us unprepared. We break sharp- 
ly and reluctantly and but half away from the routine of 
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ordinary life, rather at the compulsions of a regular hour 
than from the impellings of the heart. We need a gradual 
toning down of thought and life. We cannot really enjoy 
and improve Sunday without it. The great gulf we fix 
between our weeks and our Sabbaths, between our world-life 
and our soul-life, we cannot jump or bridge, but must pass 
quietly and deliberately over. Saturday evening should be 
for the subsiding of the things of the world, that the dawn 
of the morrow may be the right dawning for the first day 
of the week. Jt should be as the porch to the temple of 
the Sabbath. 

I have brought with me from childhood a reminiscence of 
Saturday afternoons, which I enjoy vastly as a reminiscence, 
but in vain strive to produce again as a fact. I cannot 
make Saturday afternoon seem as Saturday afternoon used. 
All things about them wore a peculiar aspect. All sounds 
and silence even were unlike what they were at other times. 
It was as if all Nature were preparing for the Sabbath, — 
as if her unpolluted ear caught from far the first signal 
of the approaching of one of the days of the Son of man, 
and reverently prepared to meet it. Other nights shut 
down around us as calm and still, — just as sweet and 
cheerful were the evening songs of the birds, just as content 
the loitering cows coming from the pasture, just as long and 
silent the shadows upon the fields and away off upon the 
hills, each night as then ; but there was a something ineffa- 
ble of peace, content, rest, that no other evening had, —a 
foreshadowing of the Sabbath,— which must have been 
caught unconsciously from those preparatory duties always 
associated with the last evening of the week. It was a 
feeling of childhood, perhaps, and like childhood has passed 
away forever; but as David longed for the water of the 
well by the gate of Bethlehem, so have I longed to feel 
as I once did on the evening of the day preceding the Sab- 
bath. 

The Sabbath comes. How perfect and how grateful is 
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its silence! Dumb is labor and hushed all tumult and 
care. Even the great marts of trade are deserted, and cities 
rest. The very birds sing a new song,—and a certain 
delicious soothing greets you at your waking, and murmurs 
to you gratefully: “This is the day the Lord has made.” 
Dull and dead must he be beyond the dulness and dead- 
ness of the mere sluggard, who does not feel some awaken- 
ing of the better man within him at the hallowed advent of 
the Sabbath morning. 

At the very threshold of the day, we meet with that which 
has much to do with the character of our home Sundays. I 
mean that general habit of self-indulgence which permits 
one, two, three, or more hours of sleep on Sunday. I do not 
believe there is any one thing introduces so much trouble 
and vexation into the home, tends to so much Sabbath-break- 
ing, and gives rise to more and more various disturbance, 
than this habit, which ought to be honored only in the 
breach. What a record would the Sunday mornings at home 
of a village or city be, and what varied unhappiness should 
we find beginning there and dragging its troubled trail 
through the livelong day, “from morn till dewy eve.” 
The day has not started right, and it cannot go on right. 
Something is lost that cannot be found; something escaped 
that cannot be recaptured. Squandered at the drowsy impor- 
tunacy of the body is time that was not yours to squander. 
Your home had a claim upon it, — made a direct demand of 
it. Your selfishness clogged or stopped the domestic wheels. 
The day long it suffers because of you. Something is omit- 
ted, or is imperfect, or postponed. I grant that there are some- 
times those upon whom labor lays so heavy a hand that the 
Sunday demands some longer indulgence in sleep ; but in the 
vast majority of cases the plea for the necessity is simply the 
plea of our indolence. It is the sluggard’s plea. You do not 
take special interest in Sunday. You have got nothing to 
do. Sunday is a day of rest, and so you turn again to slum- 
ber. Is there not something of self-reproach when at last you 
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fairly rouse yourself, and feel that it is late,—when you 
hurry yourself and hurry others and are hurried by them, 
and when all your hurrying will not bring things as they 
ought to be? Your domestics have taken their cue from you, 
and they are late. Your breakfast is late. Things that 
ought to have been done yesterday,—shoes that ought to 
have been blacked, hats and gloves that ought to have been 
found, buttons that ought to have been sewed on, all come at 
the last impossible moment to be done, — all importunate, — 
making of the Sunday morning at home clatter and confu- 
sion, and worry, — destroying its peace, unsettling the mind, 
unstringing the nerves, and the second bell calls perturbed 
and every way illy prepared spirits to the sacred solemnities 
of worship, hurries you late into church, or keeps you in 
vexation at home. Ah! the wretchedness every week en- 
tailed upon homes, every week repeated, because of the need- 
less extra sleep of the Sunday morning! 

It is a wretched mistake men make when they take it for 
granted that the prime purpose of the Sabbath is physical 
rest, and that so they have the right to use its hours in a dull 
animal torpor. Inordinate lying in bed is not the sort of 
rest that even the animal economy demands. Idleness does 
not rest the mind, laziness cannot rest the body. No good 
comes of it. The truest rest is that which comes, not of leth- 
argy, but of simple change of work ; and the father, mother, 
son, daughter, who will rise as early on Sunday as on any 
other day, and set about the Sunday’s duties, will find them- 
selves as truly refreshed when Monday comes as those who 
loitered long in bed, while they will have gained a day in 
which everything had its proper place and time. It is a 
grave mistake of the home to allow the earlier hours of its 
Sundays to be spent in sleep. 

To consecrate and complete the home, there must be relig- 
ion in it; and, as the world and life are, Sunday must be 
looked to mainly for the giving that consecration and com- 
pleteness. In itself the home is a sacred place. Its founder 
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is God. Its gifts, its possibilities are his. The things sacred 
to the soul and life are of it. It is the place of birth, of 
growth, of death,—and these three great mysteries, these 
processes in our being, sanctify it unto us. Distinctively re- 
ligious then should the home be made by us, and every father 
and mother be known as the priest and priestess of the domes- 
tic altar. The old Levitical law should be revived among us, 
and every man “ sanctify his house to be holy unto the Lord.” 

But here we are in the midst of difficulties various and 
great,— which many seem to think they escape by avoiding 
altogether,— which are only to be escaped by being met. 
What is to be the religion of home, and by what means is it 
to be established ? 

The religion of home should be broad and genial as 
religion in itself is, not confined to seasons and to tasks, 
not to catechisms and articles of faith, not to set acts and 
forms, not to the Bible and devotion, but liberal and com- 
plete, enfolding and touching everything, everybody, every 
position, relation, act, — joys as well as sorrows, — the least, 
the common, as well as the greatest and the exceptional. 
It should have all the reverence of the first command- 
ment, and all the scope of the second,—and this secured 
by word and work, by precept, by influence direct and 
indirect, — not by causing to know and do, but by leading 
the way in knowing and doing. The thing most to be 
apprehended,.most to guard against, is disgusting the mem- 
bers of the home with the subject of religion, —a thing 
many well-meaning homes have done. 

I presume that nearly every child in what would commonly 
be called a Christian home has been taught to pray. That 
is, in its early childhood it was taught the Lord’s Prayer, or 
some simple petition which it nightly repeated to its mother. 
But this habit would seem to be put away with other 
childish things, and the parent really knows nothing about 
the devotional habits of the growing boys and girls, who 
probably have long ago discontinued a practice whose spir- 
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itual meaning and importance they never knew anything 
about. Of the religious habits of their parents children 
are left very much in the dark, save as a suspicion may 
grow in their minds that they talk of, and perhaps demand of 
them, that of which in themselves they give no evidence. 
A child will sometimes be so simple as to turn upon a parent 
and ask him if he prays, or believes, or does this or that, 
to the parental confusion, perhaps, though scarcely to his 
reformation. This is wrong. No child should ever be left 
to doubt or suspect a parent’s faith. There should be a free 
and true communion on this first and greatest of subjects, — 
an interchange of thought and feeling, purpose and hope. 
Home was made for the soul, and the parent is parent of it 
as well as of the body,—and he has but skimmed the 
surface of his duty who has fed and fashioned the body, 
stored and disciplined the mind, but done nothing for the 
soul. I do not believe in talk about one’s inner life for 
talk’s sake, but how it would hallow the relation of parent 
and child, help them both, if the interior of each heart were 
laid bare, as it many times may be in the confidential 
intercourse of home,—and how it would speed a child 
onward in its work could it but know that through just 
these experiences and struggles father and mother have 
passed before. 

I do not believe much in children’s going to church. I 
do not understand upon what grounds any one can rea- 
sonably expect a child, the very incarnation of unrest, to 
sit all dressed and prim, with his feet dangling in the air, 
for a mortal hour or more, when he cannot be kept still 
five minutes at home. It is an idea that had better be 
exploded, that there is any good to come from such a mar- 
tyrdom. Between the sufferings of the child, the anxiety 
of the mother, and the general disturbance in the neigh- 
borhood if anything goes wrong, an amount of wretched- 
ness results from the experiment not to be compensated 
by any advantage supposed to be derived from the early 
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formation of a habit. The child can get no instruction 
from the church services, — the subjects treated and the 
mode of treatment are alike beyond his grasp. You do not 
take him to Lyceum lectures, you do not read to him dry 
essays of morality, or expect him to comprehend or delight 
in many of the topics of your own discourse; and how can 
you expect that the constrained attitude and enforced deco- 
rum of the pew should be anything short of a penance, 
endangering rather than securing an after habit or after 
love of attendance. I do not believe the church is any 
place for children under ten years of age, unless they go 
willingly, and require no oversight. There is an amount 
of misery growing out of this custom that would amaze us 
if we could become cognizant of it. The place for the 
child on the Sunday is at home, and his earlier religious 
culture should be exclusively of it. 

I say this not. forgetting that there is such an institution 
as the Sunday school. Much as I think it capable of ac- 
complishing, there grows in me the conviction that it has 
had a direct and largely injurious effect upon religious train- 
ing in our homes, and, from being a supplement, has ended 
in supplanting the teaching of home. The home should be 
the Sunday school of the child. It used to be so; but no 
one can doubt that, since the prevalence of this institution, 
there has been a marked decay in the religious instruction 
of home, — even very conscientious and careful parents del- 
egating this delicate task. I think it a pity that the Sunday 
school ever departed from its original mission to the poor, 
the ignorant, and degraded. It has a work and a place 
among them; it supplies what they could not otherwise 
obtain. It is not so with us. We are capable of teaching 
our children, —any one of us. That is one of the things 
we ought not to allow any other to do for us; that is one 
of the things for which Sunday was given to the home; 
virtually, that is one of the things we engaged to do when 
God intrusted to our keeping the immortal spirits of our 
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children ; and through all discouragement, defeat, and failure, 
we are to toil at it, till, by experiment and the blessing of 
God, we have arrived at the ability to meet and discharge 
our obligation. Above and before all others ought the par- 
ent to be the religious teacher of the child. In the days 
before the Sunday school it was so. There was a general 
catechizing now and then by the minister, but the work was 
done in the*home, and any one who knows anything about 
it knows that we of the present generation are much better 
versed in Scripture, in doctrine and duty, than are they 
of the rising generation. And yet we had no advantage 
of Sunday schools, —no teachers, no libraries, no general 
lessons, — but only the humble efforts, often of humble par- 
ents, teaching from the one book, and enforcing by example 
what they taught. The best, the truest, the deepest lessons 
we have learned have been from the simple, but earnest teach- 
ings of our homes. The fault of to-day’s degeneracy lies 
with our homes ;—not that they have deliberately and of 
set purpose given up their duty; but, finding the Sunday 
school recognized, and the custom of sending children es- 
tablished, unconsciously they have surrendered a duty they 
ought sacredly to have kept. Go through the Sunday 
schools and question the classes, and you will be amazed 
at the universal ignorance of things which ought to have 
been taught by mothers in the nursery. Go into homes, 
and you will find parents satisfied with seeing that the les- 
sons are got,—not all doing even that,— while about the 
lesson or about any serious topic there is no conversation 
and no interest. The Bible is a sealed book in our homes, 
—a show book merely, sometimes, —and all the religious 
knowledge the child receives comes from the Sunday school, 
from a teacher oftentimes wholly inadequate to the task, — 
or, however adequate to the mere work of instruction, never 
able to take the place or discharge the duties of a parent. 
1 know there is a semblance of treason in this; but while I 
own all the Sunday school has done, and see more that it 
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may do, I believe it has, unwittingly, inflicted an injury 
upon our homes, nor do I see any good reason for supposing 
they will return to their duty so long as the Sunday school 
shall occupy the position and offer to do the work that it 
does. If I could carry out my idea, instead of the Sunday 
school as it is, 1 would have a children’s service, and leave 
the direct teaching of the day to the homes. Perhaps this 
will be, when homes are what they should be. 

I say that every parent is solemnly bound to give his chil- 
dren religious instruction, and to secure to himself for it a 
portion of the Sunday. Many men say to me, as an excuse for 
attending church but a half of the day, “I want a part of the 
day with my children,” — and I feel that that is all very well, 
and I sympathize with it, provided it be not a mere get-off, 
—or if they do something more than merely amuse them- 
selves with them. I say that is just what every man does 
want, — a part of the Sunday with his children, in which he 
shall be, not their playmate, not their companion, but their 
religious teacher ; and you may depend upon it we are neg- 
lecting one of our first duties when we neglect to secure and 
to use a part of Sunday for just that thing. And the man 
who goes to church all day and in the evening, and sends his 
children to the Sunday school, cannot very well do it if he 
want to. First of all, we need some abridgment of this 
much church-going. It is little better than a profanation of 
a day which God intended should be consecrated to the best 
good of the whole man, not to the cramming of one part 
and the starving of the rest. 

The instruction of the home should not be merely formal, 
from the book, nor of the character of a school task, but 
every way genial. There is no fear that in making the sub- 
ject interesting you shall destroy its vitality, as some seem to 
think, while “‘ you do a very dangerous thing when you make 
that wearisome which you wish to be most loved.” I can 
recall the days when I had no home,—when the Sabbath 
was long, monotonous, wearisome, and I used to be shut up 
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by myself through the long summer morning, with Watts’s 
hymns in my hand, and the craving for outdoors in my heart. 
I can hear now the very buzzing of the flies in that my Sab- 
bath prison. Iam afraid I profited poorly by those weekly 
incarcerations, for I never could master Watts’s hymns. 
When I went home, it was early summer, and my father’s 
house was just beneath the old Christ Church, and our Sun- 
day lessons were with our mother, on the grass plot in the 
yard,—less a lesson of books than of talk,— while old 
Christ-Church bells poured all their sweetness out upon the 
gathering stillness of the Sabbath evening. ‘Those evening 
bells!” They are a part of many fragrant memories and 
blessed influences! That is the way home should teach, — so 
as to leave a joy behind, — not so much by the book as from 
what the book has already taught the parent heart, —not from 
the Bible merely, but from the page of that other revelation 
nature makes, — not from these only, but from history, from 
your and your children’s experience, from all the myriad 
suggestions that come from time to time, and that flow from 
you in the confidence of Sunday intercourse. This will not 
be easy. Nothing of real benefit is. No item of parental 
responsibility is to be met off-hand. This is a thing for 
thought, for prayer, for preparation, for experiment. Yet it 
is a thing that every father and every mother can and ought 
todo. Deliberately should the Sunday teaching of the chil- 
dren be prepared for. It should have some plan, and be 
thoroughly done. How you shall best reach your children 
patience and time and your parent tact will show. All have 
not the same gift, but all have some gift. Some will succeed 
best in one way, some in another. One parent has this gift, 
and another has that ; one child has this want, and the other 
that. Never weary with the sameness of your teaching, or 
the length of your exercise, but consult the limits and the 
laws of the child-nature in all things. 

Do you say that this is demanding too much, — that which 
is possible only to the few of leisure, of ability, or of wealth ? 
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I reply, that the facts, as they may be gathered from many a 
New England home, are against you. I ask only what every 
parent may do,—has the time and means, and ought to 
have the ability and the willingness, to do. If you do not 
know anything about religion, and do not care anything 
about it, or if you care so little as to be unwilling to make 
the sacrifice and the exertion necessary, that is one thing ; 
but you never heard of a poor, simple-minded man or wo- 
man, whose heart was right, and who followed the simple 
leadings of nature, who failed to make truth pleasant and 
palatable and profitable. There is not in all the range of all 
the libraries such a series of narrative as crowds the pages of 
the Bible, and narrative is the craving of the youngest child, 
and no narratives so much interest children as those of the 
Old and New Testament. You may not succeed the first 
time or the second, nor do you in anything; but you will 
soon find that your children come to you, saying, “ Tell us 
something more from the Bible,’ and you will find that the 
telling is better for them than the reading, relieving the 
narrative of its antiquated forms of speech, and giving a 
certain air of reality to the circumstances, as well as a feeling 
of greater liberty to question. This is for the younger a fer- 
tile and inexhaustible field, opening up treasures of wisdom 
and wonder. Advancing years may require other culture ; 
but for that your own advancing experience qualifies. Keep- 
ing step with your children’s progress, you may always be 
companion and fellow-pupil at least ; indeed, the wisest of us 
always finds himself these ; and so these home talks with the 
children react upon ourselves, and redound to our own good. 
There are beside a multitude of topics for the home Sunday. 
There are matters of outside interest and benevolence ;— no 
dearth at all, but a myriad subjects and a myriad helps start- 
ing up always about those in earnest, unknown, unguessed 
by the indifferent ; a Divine hand ever leading the way and 
pointing to the parent heart the manner of leading the 
tender spirit on. Never fear but God will show you how, 
when you earnestly undertake. 
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The home Sunday, however, is not to be spent exclusively 
in religious employments, nor ever to the extent of weary- 
ing. It must have relaxing. Why must every toy be put 
away, every pleasant book be shut, every expression of 
glee repressed, and the whole child subdued to an uneasy 
quietude, simply because it is Sunday? Does not God let 
the birds sing their week-day songs, the waters wear their 
week-day sparkle, the flowers exhale their week-day per- 
fume, and shall the child be rudely kept from all week-day 
exuberance, and fretted or crushed into obedience by the 
perpetual reminder that it is Sunday? What wonder that 
the Sunday grows to be a thing of horror and of hate? I 
believe it is well to teach and establish some difference, — 
that some things should be put aside till Monday,— but I 
more than pity the unhappy ones tortured into a silence as 
unnatural as it is absolute. The houses that the week long 
resound with all the various revelry of childhood, but on 
Sunday are pervaded as with the hush of death, —in which 
you long painfully for some outbreak of hearty, honest 
noise, — are not truly homes, and do not leave on the mind 
the holiest and happiest impressions of home. How many 
there are to whom the memory of the home Sunday comes 
up as the one dark and unpleasant shadow on a fair vision ; 
how many owe to it their aversion to the day, and their pres- 
ent neglect of its duties and opportunities ; and how many 
homes are growing up now without wholesome restraint, — 
the one extreme the inevitable consequence of the other! 
The Sabbath was made for the child as well as for the man. 
It must not override the nature of the one or the other. 
The child is greater than the Sabbath, not to be tyrannized 
over by it, but to be ministered unto. Its duty is to serve and 
not to reign; and our duty is that it be taught to serve wisely. 

There is one thing which comes under the head of the 
home Sunday, which requires a moment’s thought. I mean 
Sunday recreation. Many of us probably recollect that all 
our homes allowed to us was a short walk after sunset, and 
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many of us could probably say that the going down of the 
Sabbath sun was the most welcome fact of the week. “Of 
all the painful inflictions of boyhood, I know hardly any worse 
than that of wading through the slough of Sunday.” This 
was another injustice the ingenuity of our fathers contrived 
for us. I do not want to see the Sunday made into a holiday. 
I do not want to see riot and noise taking the place of its 
proper decorum, but I should like to see that it is considered 
no violation of the day for a family either to walk or to ride 
together quietly as it draws toward the evening. “ Let it 
have the duty of our devotion ; but when that is s: tisfied, let 
it also have the gratitude of our gladness.” I welcome it as 
one of the pleasantest harbingers of spring when by my house 
the family groups come strolling leisurely, enjoying the even- 
ing of the day God made, and seeking that refreshing body 
and spirit need, — to many the only opportunity absorbed life 
allows for this wholesome recreation. Welcome the baby’s 
wagon, and the children’s voices, and the manly stride, and 
the matronly serenity, and a blessing on each home-group as 
it passes. The day is the better day for their walk. They 
have seen God’s evening, and God’s trees and flowers. Na- 
ture has spoken to them, and they will go home happier and 
sleep more sweetly. For them the flowers blossom, for them 
the elm-trees bend, for them the evening clouds are painted, 
for them the stars are lighted, and from all, it may be uncon- 
sciously, they and theirs are receiving impressions to hallow 
and lighten a week of toil. Alas that the street should be 
the only place for these Sunday walks! Wisely has an Eng- 
lish writer said, ‘‘ An open space near a town is one of Nature’s 
churches, and it is an imperative duty to provide such things.” 
What a blessing is Boston Common, — not an ornament, not 
the city’s lungs, not the place for holidays, not a playground 
in the week or a promenade for the Sabbath, but one of “ Na- 
ture’s churches” ; and if you can see that well-ordered host 
of families there of a Sunday afternoon, while the western 
clouds, and the green leaves, and the murmuring fountain 
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preach, and not feel that there is some better, sanctifying 
influence from it all, I pity your blindness or your bigotry. 
God speaks not from pulpits only, or from places of man’s 
consecrating, but he hath put a tongue in every living thing, 
and a spirit in all nature, to which he gives no Sabbath rest. 
Not as a sanitary measure should public grounds be opened 
in every crowded town, but as a great educator of the soul in 
humanity and virtue, as affording to those of narrow means 
and narrow homes and over-busy lives a Sunday opportunity 
of seeing and enjoying with their children the sun and air 
and works of God. 

And what will you prove to me to be the objection to a 
quiet family drive, where there are the means for driving ? 
That young man who wastes his whole Sabbath, whose soul 
has starved all day long, whose cigar and dress are his main 
claims to the name of gentleman, who drives with fury and 
with yells, half drunk, through your streets, or that other, 
who, with a more seeming decency, spends the after part of 
a day he has otherwise wasted or but listlessly observed in a 
more sober and quiet ride, get no aid and comfort from your 
example. Thatis the way the world is ever whipping in those 
who leave her old ruts. IfI go noisy and drunk through the 
streets, or if I outrage a very proper sentiment by starting on 
my drive while my neighbors are on their way to church, I 
may be justly said to set an example of just that thing; but 
no license can cloak itself under my quiet riding with my 
family when the worship of the day is over. We have been 
too long cowed by the fear of setting bad examples, — the 
convenient cry of the timid, the narrow, and the sinful. I 
set an example only of that which I actually do. He who 
does something else does not follow my example, but does a 
separate and a different thing. If my neighbor or I myself 
drive quietly to Mount Auburn, or elsewhere, on the Sunday, 
Ido not doubt that some will say we must not be surprised 
if young men urge as a palliation of their day’s riot our 
example. The absurdity of the plea is only not palpable 
because of the long habit of allowing it. 
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The crowning of the Sunday at home is the repeating and 
singing of hymns. One has grave questions and perplexities 
about what is commonly called domestic worship, and I sin- 
cerely sympathize with the man who honestly and frankly 
says he does not know what to do. Such a service should be 
less for the adults than the children, and the prayer that shall 
engage the attention, enlist the sympathy, instruct the heart, 
and express the wants of childhood, is the rarest of all utter- 
ances. Many a man may be able to pray for himself and for 
others who wholly fails in his attempts with children. Can- 
didly I think that many of our domestic services are only a 
weariness to our households, and leave any but the best im- 
pression. But about a hymn, that has become a sort of house- 
hold word, there is something different. It is a rhymed prayer, 
and the child loves and comprehends it. It is the thing never 
forgotten. Years, distance, change, death, do not separate us 
from it. You may have forgotten every maternal precept, 
the tones of the voice you first loved, the very features of 
your mother may have become effaced, but with you still, and 
fresh as at first, is the hymn she taught or sung to you in the 
Sunday evening twilight of the dear old home, —a presence 
and an influence forever. Grateful to me at the close of the 
Sabbath the chorus of childish voices singing their evening 
hymn, helped out, it may be, by the fingers of the mother and 
the voice of the father, that so stirs the memories of that dear 
old home of mine, broken and gone forever! Never mind the 
music, the want of harmony and time. It is the child-service, 
and by and by, when weary years separate him from the time 
and place, or the dark hour draws near, there will come pleas- 
antly, sadly, blessedly, over life’s dreary interval and waste, 
these “sounds from home,” —the evening worship and the 
closing act of childhood’s Sabbath. 

With the home lies the religious shaping of the young soul, 
and from all the week this day is separate for that special 
work. A mistaken piety demands a rigid and exclusive ob- 
servance, impossible, in reality, to most men and to all chil- 
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dren ; indolent self-indulgence leaves it to run wholly waste. 
In some homes it is all restraint, in some, all license. What 
we want is the safe and wise middle ground which shall make 
it pleasant and profitable, neither a gloom for the heart nor a 
weariness to the body. Then most truly the Sabbath day 
shall be kept and holy, when, disregarding the limitations of 
the past, we seek to make it minister to the largest good of 
all, mindful of Nature’s laws and limits, and not expecting 
of the young, or striving for in ourselves, that which we shall 
only possess by outraging Divine decrees. To this end have 
I written, adopting for myself the sentiment of an English 
writer of the seventeenth century: “I hate superstition on 
the one side, and looseness on the other; but I find it hard 
to offend in too much devotion, easy in profaneness. The 
whole week is sanctified by this day, and according to my 
care of this is my blessing on the rest. I commit my de- 
sires to the imitation of the weak, my actions to the censures 
of the wise and holy, my weaknesses to the pardon and re- 


dress of my merciful God.” 
F. W. wW. 


THE FLORAL OFFERING. 


Sweet flowers, the gift of love from one so dear, 
A boy of bounding step and buoyant heart, 

I consecrate you to the love unseen 

That watches me from heaven ; thus in my thought 
Linking in one bright band the youthful heart 

And those long-tried, long-trusted friends whom Death, 
The beauteous angel, from my sight has borne. 
Look down, dear spirits, from your radiant home, 
And smile upon your daughter’s offering. 

Ye know that love entwines each petal fair, 

And memories, fragrant as the flowers’ own breath, 
Give added perfume to each graceful form. 
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This pink Azalea,* with its odorous breath 
Making the air all perfume, shall be thine, 

My father, as it was on earth thy choice ; 

And its rich fragrance to my loving thought 

Shall typify thy virtues, shedding round 

Their sweet alluring influence far and wide. 

This Mountain Daisy, —’t was a flower thou lovedst, 
My gentle mother, and thy type it is, 

Modest as thy own deep humility ; 

And, blooming through all seasons,f fresh and fair, 
Like thy enduring love, —a mother’s love. 

And Aquilegia,{ too, on slender stem 

Swinging in every passing vernal breeze, — 

Thou lovedst it well, from memories of the days 
When thou, a child, didst sport with its light form. 


The seasons thus shall bring their floral wealth 
To grace my lonely room, and be a link 
Between my loving heart and that bright sphere 
Where you, ye blessed ones, now dwell, ’mid joys 
Which eye hath never seen, nor ear hath heard, 
Nor highest thought of mortal hath conceived. 


And thou hast plucked for me, my darling boy, 
The pure, white Iris from the cherished flowers 
That deck thy garden-bed. This, then, shall be 

A symbol of the true, unselfish love 

That lights my earthly home. For this sweet love, 
The earthly and the heavenly linked in one, 

My grateful heart its song of praise shall pour 

To Him, the Giver of each “ perfect gift,” 

The Holy One, whose dearest name is Love. 





* Wild Honeysuckle or Swamp Pink. 
t “It smiles upon the lap of May, 
To sultry August lends its charms, 
Lights pale October on his way, 
And twines December’s arms.” — MonTGoMERY. 
t Columbine ; in this instance Wild Columbine. 
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PALISSY THE POTTER; OR, WORKING AND 
TRUSTING. 


A SERMON FOR THE CHILDREN BY REV. RUFUS ELLIS. 


Psatm xxxvii. 3: — “‘ Trust in the Lord and do good.” 


THIS sermon, according to my promise, is intended espe- 
cially for the children of the cqngregation, and I hope that, 
if they will listen attentively, they will be able to understand 
it. I wish to remind you that you can all do something for 
yourselves, and that, whilst you ought to do what you can 
for yourselves, you must ask your Father in heaven to help 
you. Work and Prayer, — these are the two words that I wish 
to have you keep in mind whilst I am speaking. If you 
wish to be good Christian men and women, you must work 
and you must pray. It is not enough to do one of these 
things and not do the other. It is not enough to work with- 
out praying; it is not enough to pray without working. 
God loves to have you do something for yourselves, and 
so he sets you tasks. God loves to help you, and so he tells 
you to do things which cannot be done as they ought to be 
done unless you ask him to aid you. God is our Father, 
and he treats us as wise and kind earthly fathers treat their 
children, only with infinitely more wisdom and kindness 
than any human parents can show. Now you know that 
there are two things which fathers and mothers wish to see 
in their children ; one of these is a willingness to do what 
they can for themselves, and the other is a willingness to 
come for help when it is really needed; and a good parent 
might well assign a hard task to a child in order to make 
him do his best first, and then come and ask to be aided. If 
you have a book to study, or a lesson to learn, the teacher 
begins with giving you some general instruction about the 
matter, — he is ready to do so much just so soon as you ask 
him, if he has not (as is very often the case) done so before 
he was asked; then you must go by yourselves and work, 
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and if, after trying to master the task, you find some difficul- 
ties, some hard places that you cannot get over, he will 
be willing to do more for you, until the work is finished. 
You might think that it would be more kind of him to do 
the whole for you; but there are many things that no one 
can do for us, and it would not be good for us to have all 
our work done by another. Would you not choose to learn 
to walk rather than be carried in the arms of a strong man, 
or rolled about in a chair all your lifetime? Or you might 
think that it would be more manly and more agreeable not 
to receive any assistance at all; but if a little help will en- 
able us to do a great deal more than we can do alone, it is 
very childish to refuse it. Children, and not men, undertake 
more than they can do, and in their conceit and self-suffi- 
ciency spoil what they might have finished very nicely if they 
had been willing to receive advice. The best and most dili- 
gent scholars are always those for whom a teacher can do, 
and needs to do, the most; they keep him constantly em- 
ployed in answering their questions. The more you try to 
do your best, the more you will find to do, and the more 
help to be asked for. And, on the other hand, the child 
who realizes that his father or teacher is ready and glad and 
able to help him, will not, after a patient trial, waste time in 
attempting what is too hard for him, but will ask for the 
needful explanation, and so will be able to make great pro- 
gress. When you come to be men and women, you will find 
some persons who work a great deal, but do not pray, and 
other persons who pray a great deal, but do not work; if you 
wish to be complete, all that God desires you to be, you will 
unceasingly work and unceasingly pray. 

Some years ago, I read the life of a man who was very 
diligent and very religious, who made the best use of his 
talents, and at the same time trusted in God with all his 
heart, and I have been glad to find. that some one who 
knows how to write for young people has told the story for 
children. It is worth all the more for them because it is 
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true; and let me say, that more wonderful things than any 
which can be made up have actually happened in our world, 
and that, instead of spending so much time as many do in 
reading fictitious stories, it would be better to read true 
stories, histories, and biographies. I have put the little 
book of which I speak into the Sunday-school library, and I 
hope that after what I shall say you will wish to see it. 

The man to whom I refer was called Bernard de Palissy, 
and he lived in France in the sixteenth century. I cannot tell 
you precisely when he was born, for his parents were poor 
and little known; but it was about the year 1508. He spent 
much of his life in the town of Saintes, which is in the south- 
west of France, and he was famous for two things, — the one 
his skill and success as a mechanic, the other his sincerity 
and devotion as a Christian. He deserves on both accounts 
to be remembered and spoken of, and his example may be of 
great use to you. When Palissy came to the town of Saintes, 
he supported his family by three different trades, laboring as 
a surveyor, as an ornamental painter, and as a glass-worker. 
As a surveyor he drew plans of estates and mapped out farms 
and gardens. His paintings were quite lifelike, for he was 
an admiring student of the works of God, and had brought 
together quite a collection of plants, minerals, and insects, 
which he copied very skilfully with pen or pencil. Whether 
in those days the names and occupations of tradesmen and 
mechanics were written over the doors of the shops according 
to the present custom, I cannot say ; but then, as now, they 
had real signs, some object or figure to show what was done 
within, and in Palissy’s doorway a painted figure of a dog 
deceived and astonished with its show of life the living dogs 
that passed along the road. 

One day a nobleman who had employed him upon a trifling 
commission, and who, I suppose, was aware of his fondness 
for everything beautiful, showed him some exquisite pieces 
of old pottery made by the Moors, and with them a very beau- 
tiful enamelled cup. Now there was no one at this time in 
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France who knew how to prepare that hard, polished glazing 
which is called enamel, and it immediately occurred to Pa- 
lissy that this was something well worthy to be discovered. 
He resolved to make the attempt, and, as a truly Christian 
man always does, he began with asking God’s blessing. If 
you will read, when you go home, the thirty-fifth chapter of 
Exodus, you will see that it is God who gives to the mechanic 
his wonderful power ; and Palissy read that chapter, and says, 
“ Then I reflected that God had gifted me with some knowl- 
edge of drawing, and I took courage in my heart, and be- 
sought him to give me wisdom and skill.” 

I said, you remember, that working and praying are both 
necessary, so this brave man when his prayer was ended 
went to work. His task was not a light one. There was 
no way but to cover a great many bits of earthen-ware with 
various preparations, in the hope that, when they should be 
put into the potter’s furnace, some one of them would form 
a clear, smooth glazing. I have not time to tell, and you 
must read for yourself, the story of his struggles and 
disappointments, running through many long months and 
years of very hard labor for himself, and of sickness and 
poverty for his wife and children, who had, I think, some 
reason to complain of him as almost insane, when he tore 
up the flooring of his cottage and the pales of his garden to 
feed the fire in his furnace. Here is his own account of 
the first hour of success. “ God willed,” he says, “ that 
when I had begun to lose my courage, and was gone for 
the last time to a glass-furnace, having a man with me 
carrying more than three hundred kinds of trial pieces, 
there was one among them which was melted within four 
hours after it had been placed in the furnace, and turned 
out white and polished in a way that caused me to feel such 
joy as made me think I was become a new creature.” But 
the final triumph was even then a very long way off; the 
same fire that perfected one color spoiled another, — and 
many a collection of finely moulded vessels was ruined. 

10* 
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At last, however, the good time did come, and his toil and 
suffering were rewarded when he saw the work of his hands. 
Beautiful dishes, ornamented with beasts, reptiles, insects, 
and flowers, raised upon the surface and exquisitely colored, 
witnessed in good time for his laboriousness and his skill, 
and were eagerly sought for by the wealthy and curious. 
So remarkable a man could not remain hid. He passed first 
into the service of the Duke of Montmorency, and was rec- 
ommended by him to the reigning queen, who employed him 
in decorating the gardens of the Tuileries, the famous royal 
palace. He was as laborious in the days of his prosperity 
as he had been in the time of his adversity, never hoarding 
his gains, but always striving to make progress in science 
and art, and eager to impart his knowledge to a multitude 
of friends and attentive listeners. He was one of the first 
to call attention to the sea-shells that are found imbedded in 
the ground far away from the present sea-shore, and he had 
a beautiful collection of various plants and animals that in 
the course of ages had become petrified or turned to stone. 
These objects, known as fossils, or things dug from the 
ground, are very common in our day, but in Palissy’s time 
they had hardly attracted any attention. 

In this course of patient and useful industry our artist 
and artisan would have been wholly undisturbed had it 
not been for his religious opinions and his faithfulness to 
them. It was the time of what is called the Protestant 
Reformation, when a large number of earnest Christians 
separated from the Romish Church, wishing to worship God 
in what they believed to be a purer and better way. They 
were called Protestants because they protested against many 
doctrines and practices which seemed to them false and 
superstitious, and were persecuted by the older Church very 
bitterly. Palissy was too valuable a man to be put to death ; 
and, through the favor of the nobility and the queen, he 
escaped molestation for many long years. He passed un- 
harmed through the terrible massacre of St. Bartholemew, 
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when so many Protestants were sacrificed; but towards the 
close of his life he was obliged to choose between leaving 
his native land and being sent to the Bastile, a prison- 
fortress. He was an old man, and preferred to remain in 
his own country as a prisoner, and his last four years on 
earth were passed in confinement. At one time the king 
was hard pressed by the Catholics to command his execution 
by fire, and went himself to Palissy to persuade him, if 
possible, to give up his Protestant opinions and save his 
life. ‘Sire,’ replied Bernard, in answer to his solicitations, 
“‘T am ready to yield up my life for the glory of God, for 
I know how to die.” Some powerful arm saved him from 
perishing at the stake, and he ended his days quietly in 
prison, passing thence, as we may well believe, “ to inherit 
the crown of life,” the reward of work and of prayer. It 
is, I think, a noble example of working and praying; a 
beautiful instance of one who was ready to do his part to 
the very uttermost, and believed that God will always help 
those who will help themselves, and are willing to seek for 
his help. 

Try to keep this lesson in mind. Pray and work, — work 
and pray! Remember that God is ever near. Love him 
and lean upon him and trust in him. But when you ask 
his blessing, do not suppose that he will do everything for 
you. If you should go to the edge of the roof of this 
church, and spring into the air, do you think that God 
would keep you from falling, though you should pray to 
him ever so earnestly? No! It would grieve him to see 
you perish; but he cannot bless carelessness and recklessness. 
He cannot bless the idler. He will hold out a hand to help 
you, but you must stand upon your own feet, for you must 
walk through the world, and are not to be carried. And 
you will surely make all the more effort to obey your parents 
and teachers, to be faithful at home, at school, and in 
church, if you ask God’s blessing every morning, and re- 
member the Saviour, who sometimes prayed all night and 
then labored all day. 
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MARY, THE MOTHER OF JESUS. 


Amone the throng of those to whom the title of saint has 
been accorded in past ages of the Church, the mother of the 
Saviour holds the most distinguished place. The homage 
rendered to her has been given not only to her imaginary 
station as the “ Queen of Heaven,” and “ Star of the Sea,” but 
has had a more truthful and more tender cause in the quali- 
ties she really possessed, of purity, humility, love, and faith. 
For these she is worthy of our homage also, not in idolatrous 
worship, but in reverent and sympathizing honor to her 
memory. 

The account given by St. Luke of the annunciation to the 
Virgin Mary of her high destiny, places her before us in the 
character of one pure, modest, and devout. That she was 
such rests on other evidence besides the direct narrative of 
the historian. The holy character of the Son bears witness 
to what the mother’s must have been. It has been observed, 
that, in almost every instance, the mothers of illustrious men 
have been themselves highly gifted ; and if this is true of in- 
tellectual greatness, it is likely to be so even more traceably 
in moral excellence. Especially must this be the case when 
that excellence, instead of being won by desperate struggle 
against early habits of wrong-doing, has exhibited a gradual 
and beautiful development, the pure and gentle child passing 
though virtuous youth to holy manhood. In such a case we 
know that the influences of home, and especially its first 
influences, those of the mother’s teaching and the mother’s 
example, must have been of the best and of the strongest 
kind. There must have been firmness to guard from evil ; 
there must have been love to make good attractive ; there 
must have been strong moral and religious principle to direct 
these qualities, and guide them to the right result. Such a 
character was that of the Saviour, such must have been the 
guidance of his mother. One of his most honored followers, 
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a few centuries later,—the famous Augustine, — passed from 
a wild and dissolute youth, through the agony of repentance, 
to a life of holiness; and yet even he has left on record the 
efficacy of a mother’s teaching and a mother’s prayers. 
How much more, then, must He who chose his Heavenly 
Father’s service at least as early as his twelfth year, — who 
thenceforward increased in wisdom as in stature, in favor with 
God as with man, — and who assumed, with no vain display, 
but naturally and calmly as his rightful office, the position of 
Teacher and Saviour of mankind, — how much more must he 
have been led into the right path from the very first by the 
voice and the example of that mother who had laid up all 
the wonders of his birth and childhood, and “ pondered them 
in her heart,” foreseeing the sublime destiny of her son, re- 
solving to prepare him-for its accomplishment, and ever pray- 
ing for God’s grace to aid her in the task. We know, then, 
what the mother of the Lord must have been, from the holy 
character of the Son she educated. 

Thus let every mother feel that the character of her child 
is to be the witness of her faithfulness. It is true, the human 
soul is free; the best instruction and the purest example 
may sometimes be wasted on the unworthy. But such cases 
form the exceptions, not the rule; the Providence of God, 
in its general operation, gives to the faithful parent the bless- 
ing of a virtuous child. Thus, then, Christian parent, shall 
your faithfulness be attested ; thus, sons and daughters, will 
your character, whether good or evil, reflect honor on those 
who gave you birth, or cause them the blush of shame no 
less than the tear of sorrow. 

How blest must have been the heart of Mary, as the son 
whom she had been training came forward into life, not yet 
surrounded with the applause and the dangers of notoriety, 
but the surpassing ornament of her humble home, known to 
herself alone as the promised Redeemer, — to others but as 
a young man of blameless life, manly, intelligent, affectionate, 
and religious. We have heard of the blessedness of some 
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who have “ entertained angels unawares”; but hers was the 
delight to have beneath her roof, to clasp in the embrace of 
maternal affection, him to whom angels themselves should 
minister ; and that not unawares, but knowing, from those 
things which she had pondered in her heart, that this her 
son was “‘ He of whom Moses in the Law and the Prophets 
did write.” 

That rapturous delight was still a blessing of this earth, 
for the Holy Family were partakers of man’s common lot ; 
and there blended with the mother’s present joy and hallowed 
anticipation a foreboding of that sorrow which must come 
to her at length,— that foretold in such words as those of 
the aged Simeon, “ Yea, a sword shall pass through thine own 
soul also.” Death, too, entered that abode of happiness and 
virtue ; for we infer from the mention of Jesus’s mother alone 
in the later history, that Joseph, the just and kind, had been 
called to his reward on high. Thus, by the mingled teaching 
of love and sorrow, was the mother’s mind prepared for the 
glory and for the agony of her son. 

At length the time came for his manifestation unto Israel. 
Many, we cannot doubt, were the conversations which took 
place between him, who now felt daily more and more the 
Divine impulse within his soul, prompting him to go forth to 
his great task, and her, who, while she trembled at the dan- 
ger she foresaw, yet dared not oppose what was more than 
ever manifest as the will of God. The event of his baptism 
took place, with the mysterious attestation which was then 
given by the heavenly light and voice. Then followed his 
meditation and trial in the wilderness; and from this he 
returned to the home of Nazareth, to await what further call 
should be addressed to him from on high. 

That call came to him from his mother’s voice. They had 
gone together to the wedding-feast of Cana; and it was 
Mary who perceived, and suggested to her son, the oppor- 
tunity for the first exercise of that power he was conscious of 
possessing. His reply to her has a harshness in our transla- 
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tion which is not in the original, — not through the fault of 
our translators, but the intrinsic difference of the two lan- 
guages. It is evident that she did not understand his words 
as unkind. Those words might be paraphrased, “Do not 
direct me: I know what to do, and the right time has not 
yet come.” And when that time had come, he “ manifested 
forth his glory, and his disciples believed on him.” 

If the Saviour showed in this instance that he would not 
allow of urgency, even from the mother he loved, to his 
exercise of that awful power which was peculiarly his own, 
he showed on a subsequent occasion that he would as little 
suffer the anxiety of her affection to withdraw him from 
duty. He was at one time so surrounded with eager crowds 
that, as we are told, “ they could not so much as eat bread. 
And when his friends heard of it,””— that he was thus 
laboring in continual teaching, without time for needful 
refreshment, — “ they went out to lay hold on him; for they 
said, He is beside himself.” The tender anxiety of his 
mother, it seems, prompted her beyond what was right in 
countenancing this well-meant but officious interference with 
the freedom of action of God’s Messiah. His enemies, too, 
either caught from the mistaken language of his friends 
a pretence against him, or invented it themselves. ‘ He 
is insane,” said they, “‘or, rather, he is possessed with an 
evil spirit, and works by its power. He hath Beelzebub, 
and by the prince of the devils casteth he out devils.” 
Jesus replied to this charge with convincing argument; and 
had scarcely ended answering his enemies, when he received 
intimation of the mistaken zeal of his friends. “ Thy 
mother and thy brethren,” said the bystanders, — “ thy 
mother and thy brethren stand without, desiring to speak 
with thee.” He noticed the interruption in words of kingly 
dignity and godlike benevolence: “ Who is my mother, and 
who are my brethren. And he stretched forth his hand 
towards his disciples, and said, Behold my mother and my 
brethren. For whosoever shall do the will of my Father 
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which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.” 

The next instance in which we find the holy matron intro- 
duced proves convincingly that the heart of Jesus was alive 
to every filial feeling, and faithful to every filial duty. It 
was when those forebodings of his parent’s mind had become 
realities, when the hatred of priest and Pharisee had tri- 
umphed, and Jesus was extended on the cross, that, looking 
from that place of agony, he saw among the mourning wit- 
nesses of the scene his mother, and his beloved disciple. 
That awful hour was illustrated by his words of pardon to 
the penitent thief, by his prayer of forgiveness to his ene- 
mies, and by other holy and ever-memorable expressions. 
It was marked equally by the glory of filial affection. ‘“ He 
saith unto his mother, Woman, behold thy son; then saith 
he to the disciple, Behold thy mother!” St. John received 
the sacred charge to fill the place to that loving and now 
desolate mother of the son whom she thus had lost. “ From 
that hour that disciple took her unto his own home.” 

We can imagine, though but faintly, the joy, the gratitude, 
the adoring recognition of Divine wisdom and love, with 
which the mother of the Saviour received the announcement 
that he had risen from the dead, —and the blending of a 
parent’s love with a disciple’s reverence when the exalted 
Being, who was thus divinely marked as the Messiah, “ the 
Sufferer, and the victor King of death,” he by whose cross 
she had stood, presented himself in restored and mysterious 
life before her. A few blessed days was it granted her to 
share his intercourse. Too soon, it might seem, for her 
happiness, was another separation to take place, when he 
should ascend from Olivet, to be seen no longer on earth, 
but to enter into the more immediate presence of that God 
before whom he was still to plead for the fallen but now 
not hopeless human race. But not at that parting can she 
murmur, —not as at the former can she even mourn. She 
sees him now, not tortured upon the cross, but ascending in 
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glory to the heavenly mansions, henceforth his own; and 
“the change that is such gain to him” she feels “ can be 
no loss to” her. 

After the ascension of our Lord, we are told, the disciples 
“ continued with one accord in prayer and supplication, with 
the women, and Mary the mother of Jesus, and with his breth- 
ren,” their place of meeting being an upper room in the city 
of Jerusalem. How deep must have been the reverence, how 
tender the sympathy, with which the other members of that 
company looked on her whom Jesus had reverenced, and with 
whom Jesus had sympathized! A Roman Catholic poet, im- 
agining the assembly, represents Mary as the central figure 
there. 

“His Mother sits all worshipful, 
With her majestic mien ; 


The princes of the infant Church 
Are gathered round their Queen.” 


We do not thus conceive of her position, or of theirs. 


The Apostles neither claimed for themselves exalted titles 
of earthly state, nor did they yield the direction of their 
course to any human control. But they undoubtedly ren- 
dered to the mother of their Lord a willing tribute .of 
affection and respect. 

Her life must thenceforth have flowed on in calm and 
holy happiness, her thoughts more in heaven, whither her 
beloved Son and Lord had entered, than on earth ; — yet 
not averse sometimes to turn towards earth, that they might 
observe the progress of his Church, as triumph after tri- 
umph was won by apostolic zeal and courage over Jewish 
malice and heathen indifference. Yet nothing of these 
could have surprised her ; nor could any loss, if losses she yet 
was called to bear, have shaken her faith or greatly moved her 
spirit. She had seen her son expire on the cross; no sorrow 
afterwards could equal that. She had seen him again living, 
and had then but lost him from her sight that he might as- 
cend to his celestial crown. All after joy must have seemed 
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dim in comparison with this. Heaven alone could yield to 
her aught equal to what the past had been. 

We have no record of her closing days or years; the 
passage where she is named as in company with the disci- 
ples after the ascension being the last in which she is 
named. From this it seems probable that she did not long 
remain on earth. Her work was done, her joy accom- 
plished. We may trust, then, that by an easy transition, 
in full assurance of faith, honored by the rising Church 
while living, and mourned by them when dead, the “ highly 
favored one,” “blessed among women,” passed away, to 
enter where He had gone who was not alone the great 
Forerunner of all believers, but her own beloved Son. 

The mother of the Redeemer was no lofty princess; her 
glory, like that of her blessed Son, was the glory of humility. 
With lowly meekness she answered the salutation that hailed 
her the mother of the Prince of Peace; with the same low- 
liness she received, unreplying, words which contained a 
check to her too eager zeal. Thus did her example dignify 
submission. The purity which enfolded her in its vestal 
robe teaches us to cherish the same purity, — not alone by 
abstaining from all outward defilement, but by exercising 
control over our thoughts and feelings. The tender love 
that everywhere followed with its kind solicitude her Son and 
Lord should breathe into our breasts its own gentle spirit; 
the silent, trustful observance of those events which marked 
the early course of the Redeemer indicates to us how we 
should ponder in our hearts the occurrences that God’s 
providence sends, desiring to derive therefrom strength for 
duty, or consolation under trial, as we may chiefly need. 
Her gentle wisdom, displayed in leading forward to pure 
youth and wise manhood Him who was to be the Saviour 
of the world, shines an example to every mother. As the 
parent’s breast observes and ponders the marks of opening 
intelligence in the child, the parent’s heart must feel that 
these are sent not-without a purpose. They indicate that 
the young immortal has a destiny, for the accomplishment 
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of which a mother’s guidance is needed. Every infantile 
smile, each prattling word, is a call to love, a pleading for 
faithful care. And the faith of Mary, which through all 
the duties and the trials of earth discerned the will of 
Heaven, which encouraged her holy Son to do that will, 
and strengthened herself to bear it when it laid waste her 
own hopes and joys,—for that faith we must strive and 


pray; and God grant that we may attain it! 
S. G. B. 
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On the nations bound in error 
Lies the ancient night of terror, 
Lies the old Egyptian gloom ; 
Still the blinded nations leading 
Are the hosts of martyrs, bleeding — 
Bleeding till the morning come. 


Where the stars and stripes are streaming 
Fall the martyrs, grandly dreaming 

Of the dawning age of gold ; 
And we write their names in glory, 
Fighting in their trenches gory, 

Lying in their coffins cold ! 


But those other martyrs’ praises 
Which no trump of fame upraises, 

But whose works their glory show, — 
Teachers, parents, wives, and daughters, 
Leading by the gentle waters 

Where the trees of knowledge grow, — 


Faithful home guard of the nation, 
In its glorious celebration 
Should your works forever shine ! 
For they break the night of terror, 
And drive back the ancient error, 
Leading in the day divine. 
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ALREADY known with honor in its little sphere in Ger- 
many, the family of Wolzogen has come to be known in all 
the earth, not for any especial merit of its own, but through 
its connection with Schiller. Certainly it is a curious thing 
to us, looking at the history of men and the course of events, 
to recognize ever how the whirligig of time doth alter things 
in this world, not less than it brings in its revenges:.a 
woman of position kindly shelters a poor fugitive youth, 
not knowing where to lay his head, and cares for him ten- 
derly, like a mother; and now the splendor of his name illu- 
mines hers, and embalms it in the grateful memory of other 
times and other lands. The writer of this book undernoted,* 
grandson of Schiller’s early friend, undertakes to follow the 
fortunes and illustrate the activity of his ancestors, with a 
pious wish that four hundred years after he is gone some 
coming Wolzogen may carry on the story which he has be- 
gun. On a gravestone of the year 1524 there is carved a 
horse and a post-horn, — token of the existence and office of 
the first Wolzogen, who emerged from the sea of humble life 
through his efforts in establishing the postal system of his 
country. The race developed rapidly in Austria, where it 
settled. Meanwhile, the Reformation thundered through 
the land, — the Wolzogens went over to the new confession, 
like a great part of the nobility of Southern Germany, and 
were, by consequence, compelled to withdraw from Austria. 
Thereafter one finds them in high places, — one is Minister 
in Oldenburg in 1657, another is Kammer-direktor in Mann- 
heim, and others loom up elsewhere. Ludwig Wolzogen, 
born in Holland, becomes a theologian, and in 1644 is Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History in Utrecht, and from 1670 to 
1690 a professor and preacher in Amsterdam. A follower of 





* Geschichte des reichsfreiherrlich vy. Wolzogen’schen Geschlechtes. Von K. 
A. A. Frhrn. von Wolzogen und Neuhaus. Zwei Biinde. Leipzig. 1859. 
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Descartes, he encountered in defence of a moderate rational- 
ism Meyer, a pupil of Spinoza, — demanding before all things 
a critical study of the text of the Scriptures, for our reason 
came of God, like our text, and revelation was not meant to 
destroy, but to perfect reason, to put it in possession of truths 
which nature could not have given it. He maintained a good. 
fight against the hosts of bigotry and superstition ; and Leib- 
nitz, himself a University, as somebody has happily remarked, 
said in his Theodicee, ‘ On parla depuis en Hollande de the- 
ologiens rationaux et non-rationaux.” 

But very much further did Hans Ludwig go, who, wander- 
ing to Poland, became there the chief support of the Socin- 
ians. Expelled with them, he died at Schlichtingsheim, in 
Posen. On his sick-bed, he summoned a Lutheran friend to 
his side, and discussed a mathematical problem with him ; 
when his friend suggested that he should rather have regard 
for the condition of his soul, Wolzogen replied, that he had 
selected this subject in order to discover whether he were in 
the full possession of his senses ; feeling now assured of that, 
he affirmed that he did not repent of his writings, but died 
in the belief of One God, the Father, rejecting the Trinity 
as to him “ unbiblical and irrational ” (wnbiblisch und unver- 
niinftig), saying that man could more easily sink into the 
animal nature than God become man. For the Socinians 
rejected everything which conflicted with reason, taking only 
as revelation that which indeed reason could not disclose, but 
in which, when disclosed, they found reason. But they failed 
to distinguish, says a critic, between the dogmatic formulas 
of the Church and the original sense of Christianity ; in en- 
deavoring to throw off an unsatisfactory conception of the 
union between the Divine and the human nature, they re- 
jected the whole subject, thus losing that deepening of the 
life of faith which is the perfection of religion. 

After seventy years or more of uncertain wandering, fol- 
lowing its expulsion from Austria, the family is found at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century settled in Mihl- 
=m 
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feld and Bauerbach, where it purchased estates not far from 
Meiningen, the capital of the Duchy of Saxe-Meiningen, in 
the pretty valley of the Werra. Before the century had run 
out, the Miihlfelder line was extinguished. It began more 
brilliantly than the other, but the family chronicler traces its 
fall to a lack of that wisdom and moderation which is the 
condition of all permanent success, —to failure to perceive 
that it is not enough to keep the worldly culture of the 
fathers, without maintaining that severe moral basis without 
which the glitter of the mind is but vain show. 

The elder sister of Schiller’s wife, being divorced from her 
first husband, married, as is well known, her cousin, Wilhelm 
von Wolzogen. In 1809 she lost her second husband, in 
1825 her only son; but she lived on to 1847, when she died, 
at the age of eighty-three, surviving her sister, Schiller’s 
wife, about twenty years. She lived for many years in Schil- 
ler’s former house in Jena, where she wrote that biography of 
the poet which is one of the chief sources for his history. 

Wilhelm von Wolzogen was the Wiirtemberg Legationsrath 
in Paris in 1792. At the Theatre du Marais he witnessed a 
French imitation of the play of ‘* The Robbers,” in which the 
band obtains its pardon, for the French people of that day 
applauded the punishment of tyrants and recognized the dig- 
nity of man even in robbers. ‘ They do not fight our armies 
only,” wrote Wolzogen in his diary ; “ they plunder and mur- 
der the products of our literature by infusing into them their 
own revolutionary spirit.” It was this play, perhaps, thus 
played, which led the French Convention to bestow the citi- 
zenship of the Republic upon Schiller, as upon Washington, 
Kosciusko, Wilberforce, Pestalozzi, Klopstock, and others. 

Of course the writer has something to say of the nobility 
of Germany ; he acknowledges its weakness as an element 
of power, and ascribes it in part to the infection of French 
frivolity which swept over Germany in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries ; not recognizing how the spirit of the 
age has set its face against exclusive rights, —how the Revolu- 
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tion which shattered France in such terrific war is leaving the 
world with the doctrine that he only is the aristocrat who 
himself is of the best. Those were wise words of Achim von 
Arnim : — 
“ Nicht die Geister zu vertreiben 

Steht des Volkes Geist jetzt auf. 

Nein, dass jedem freier Lauf, 

Jedem Haus sein Geist, soll bleiben. 

Dass wir adlig all’ auf Erden, 

Muss der Adel Biirger werden.” 





THE INFLUENCE OF THE NIGHT ON FAITH AND 
IMAGINATION. 


THE day with well-known duties now is o’er ; 
No more by its clear light each thing I see 
Distinct and plain to sight, or reason’s power. 
As fade familiar objects on my sight, 

And on my ear the sounds of labor cease, 
The higher faculties assert their power, 
Imagination and adoring faith. 

And now the night has come, mysterious night ! 
To call away my spirit from the earth, 

That faith may quickened be in things unseen. 
With mind no longer bent on daily tasks, 

Or fixed on earth with its brief term of years, 
Upward I gaze, and feel my soul expand, 
And to its native height majestic tower. 

Akin to mystery is the soul of man, 

And in the stars he feels that mystery solved. 
Not in the narrow space which we call life 

I feel the boundaries of my being end ; 

To those vast cycles is my soul allied 

Which yonder orbs in mystic circles trace. 
To me is given to call them each by name, 
And in the time to come familiar grow 
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With all their hosts, as now with flowers of earth. 
As fade from view the flaming walls of time, 
New stars and constellations will appear ; 

The central orb of systems I shall find, 

Round which in tuneful choirs they all revolve. 
Nor to the earth alone I think confined 

This mortal race, with its attendant forms ; 
But, worthier thought, to each revolving sphere 
Its own peculiar habitants assigned, 

With varying life to suit each changing scene. 
Perhaps in yon fair planet-world there dwells 
A happier race, though mortal, than on earth ; 
Where death is but a change to higher life, 
Without its sufferings and without its fears. 
There war may be unknown, and men in peace 
And friendly intercourse united live. 

To them may come, as once to men on earth, 
Angels from higher spheres to bring them gifts, 
To mingle freely in their peaceful homes, 

And teach them of the Father’s boundless love. 
As thus I muse, my faith doth stronger grow, 
Imagination soars with loftier flight ; 

And as the parched plant beneath the dews, 

So is my spirit by the night restored. 








THE happiness of mankind is not to be found in this life; it is a 
flower that grows in the garden of eternity, and to be expected in its 
full fruition only in that life which is to come. Although peace of 
conscience, tranquillity of mind, and the sense of the favor of God, 
which we enjoy in this life, like the bunches of grapes brought by 
the spies from Canaan, are the prelibations and anticipations of our 
happiness, yet its fulness consists in the beatific vision of the ever- 
blessed God to all eternity; where there is a perfect life, free from 
pain, from sorrow, from cares, from fears ; a perfect life of glory and 
immortality, out of the reach of death, or the loss of that happiness 
which we shall then enjoy in the presence of the ever-glorious God. 
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HOW FRENCHMEN UNDERSTAND US. 


SINGULAR it is, that, while the English press makes such stupid 
blunders about the United States, the French understand us better 
than many of us understand ourselves. .What book was ever 
written showing a keener insight into the nature and working of our 
institutions than that of De Tocqueville? A work has been pub- 
lished in Paris on our present crisis, —“ The Uprising of a Great 
People, —the United States in 1861. By Count Agenor de Gas- 
parin.” When we remember that the work was written before the 
bombardment of Sumter, its statements seem startling almost as the 
inspirations of prophecy. The following extracts, which we find in 
“The Crisis,” show an appreciation of the spirit of the hour and a 
view of the opening future which are truly sublime. 


THE GREAT DATE IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 


The general opinion in Europe is that the United States continued to 
pursue an upward course until the election of Mr. Lincoln, and that since 
then they have been on the decline. It is not difficult, and it is very 
necessary, to show that this opinion is absolutely false. Before the recent 
Republican victory, the American Confederation, in spite of its external 
progress and its apparent prosperity, was suffering from a direful malady 
which was nigh proving mortal; now, an operation has taken place, the 
sufferings increase, and the gravity of the situation becomes, perhaps for 
the first time, manifest to the superficial observer. Is that to say, that the 
situation was not grave when it did not appear such on the surface? Is 
that to say, that we are to deplore a violent crisis, which can alone bring 
about a radical cure ? 

I do not deplore —I admire it. I see in this energetic reaction against 
the disease the moral vigor of a people accustomed to the laborious strug- 
gles of liberty. We have a strange way of seconding the generous 
enterprises on which the United States have entered with so much cour- 
age! We hold out to them only evil prophecies; we tell them they have 
almost ceased to exist; we give them to understand that in electing Mr. 
Lincoln they have thrown themselves headlong into an abyss, — that they 
have ruined their prosperity, sacrificed their future, and rendered hence- 
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forth impossible the magnificent role reserved for them. Mr. Buchanan, 
we seem to say, was the last President of the Union. 

That, thank God, is the reverse of the truth! But just now, indeed, 
the United States were on the swift way to ruin; but just now, there was 
reason to mourn in thinking of them. To-day, new prospects are opened 
up; they will have to labor, to struggle, to suffer, — for not in a day are 
the crimes of a century to be washed out, not without sacrifices are guilty 
traditions and old complicities to be given up; but it is none the less true, 
that the hour of effort and of sacrifice, grievous though it may be, is also 
the hour of deliverance. The election of Mr. Lincoln will be one of the 
great dates of American history ; it closes the past and opens the future. 
With it will commence, if the same spirit which now animates the nation 
be only maintained, a new era, at once purer and grander than that which 
has just come to a close. 


ABOUT SECESSION. 


I have named secession: What is to be thought of the principle on 
which it rests? For this question another may be substituted: What is 
a Confederation? Even though it be reduced — which is inadmissible — 
to a simple league of States, it still remains none the less binding on each 
of them, so long as the object of the league is not infringed upon. History 
has never seen a federal compact thus conceived: “The States will form 
part of the federation only till it pleases them to leave it.” Such, notwith- 
standing, is the formula of the Southern theorists. Among the anarchical 
doctrines that our age has seen hatched, (and there are many such,) this 
should, it seems to me, occupy the place of honor. This right of secession 
is simply the liberum veto revived at the expense of the Federal institutions. 
Just as in the old Polish horseback Diets (dietes & cheval) a single opposing 
vote could put a stop to everything, so that it only remained to vote by 
sabre-strokes ; in like manner confederations, recognizing the right of 
separation, could have no resort save brute force, for no great nation 
can possibly allow itself to be killed without defending itself. Think how 
rapid would be the progress of political demoralization under such a sys- 
tem. As there never is a law or a measure that is not displeasing to 
somebody, the nation would live in the presence of the incessant threat: 
“Tf the law passes, if the measure is adopted, if the election takes place, 
if you don’t do all I want and give in to all my caprices, I am off. I will 
set up an independent State; I will provoke the formation of a rival Con- 
federacy.” Bad causes are always the readiest to indulge in such threats ; 
having nothing worthy to say in their favor, they willingly become violent, 
and the saying of Themistocles finds a striking verification: ‘You are 
wrong, therefore you are angry.” .... . Unconstitutional everywhere, 
the theory of secession is doubly so in the United States. 
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ATTITUDE OF THE SOUTH. 


Ah! if the South only knew how important it is that it should not 
succeed, —if it but understood that the North has been hitherto its great 
and only guaranty ! 

They inspire me with profound compassion. We have told them much 
too often that their Confederacy is easy to found. To found, yes; but to 
make lasting, — no, indeed! Here, it is not the first step that is difficult, 
but the second and the third. The Southern Confederacy is not viable. 
Let us suppose that, to its misfortune, it has succeeded in all it has under- 
taken. The port of Charleston is open, the Border States have been 
dragged in, there is a new Federal compact and a new President, the 
United States have given up suppressing insurrection by force, Europe has 
overcome its repugnance and received the envoys of the great Slave 
Republic. All questions seem resolved: do not believe it,—not one is 
resolved Poor country, which blind passion and indomitable pride 
hurl headlong on the path of crime and folly! Poor excommunicated 
nation, whose touch will be dreaded, whose principles will be cursed, 
whose flag will be for ever suspect! One is wrung with anguish at the 
thought of the evident and inevitable future that awaits so many men less 
culpable than misguided. Between them and the rest of the world there 
will be nothing in common; on their frontier there will be a police over 


books and journals, so as to prevent the fatal introduction of even an idea 
of freedom. The rest of the world will have for them neither political 
sympathies, moral sympathies, nor religious sympathies. 


THE NORTH AND THE UNION. 


Will they at least have the consolation of having killed the United 
States? Will a glorious Confederation have perished by their withdrawal ? 
No, a thousand times no! Where will the United States be after Seces- 
sion? Precisely where they were before. If there were any fears as to 
the duration of that government, they disappeared on the day of the 
election of Mr. Lincoln. On that day the world learned that the United 
States were bound to live, — that their malady was not mortal. 

See the cold and confident attitude of the North, and compare it with 
the violent demonstrations of the South. The North is so sure of itself 
that it deigns not to hasten, — perhaps it pushes this even to extremes. It 
has the air of knowing that, in spite of any apparent successes that may 
mark the South at the outset, ultimate success is quite elsewhere. Let the 
South take care; to have against one both Right and Might is twice what 
is wanted to secure defeat. The North supported Buchanan because it 
was awaiting Lincoln. In the triumph of the North we have one of those 
legal and constitutional victories which form the finest spectacle that a 
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friend of liberty can contemplate. And it is all the more glorious in that 
it has required efforts and sacrifices. Let us not forget that, to succeed 
in nominating Mr. Lincoln, it was necessary to put the question of princi- 
ple above questions of interest, usually so omnipotent. It seems to me 
that men who boldly faced such dangers performed a noble act of duty 
Let us take care that we do not unwittingly calumniate the few 
generous movements which we occasionally find among men 
North knew what the inevitable consequences of its action must be. They 
had been announced in advance by the South, preached by prudent men 
in the North, and minutely exhibited by the journals of the large com- 
mercial cities. It preferred to be just. In spite of the inevitable mixture 
of lower motives, which always enter into even the noblest human mani- 
festations, the distinguishing characteristic of this movement is that it is a 
protest of the conscience and of the spirit of liberty. 


WITH WHOM MUST VICTORY REST? 


I have endeavored to draw a line between what is fleeting in this 
controversy and the elements which work for permanency, — the lasting 
consequences of the present crisis. Such is what I proposed fairly to 
investigate. The reader knows what my conclusions are. It is possible 
that the end may be the adoption of some unworthy compromise; but 
whatever may be written in the bond, the election of Mr. Lincoln has just 
written something in the margin, —a note that will annul the text. The 
time for certain concessions is past, and the South feels it as much as the 
North. The Slave States may indeed succeed in founding their unhappy 
Confederacy, but what they cannot do is to make it live. They will find 
out that it is a very easy matter to frame Constitutions and appoint 
Presidents, but a very difficult, nay impossible matter, to create a nation 
with the foundation they have given theirs. I am, therefore, authorized to 
affirm that, whatever temporary appearances and incidents may be, one 
thing has been brought about and will endure, — the United States were on 
the way to ruin, but have been redeemed. Yes, whatever hypothesis we 
may adopt, three new and decisive facts present themselves to view: we 
know that henceforth the North carries the day ; we know that the dangers 
which threaten the Union come from the South, and not from the North; 
we know that the days of the “ peculiar institution” are numbered. We 
would be blind, indeed, if we did not recognize in these three facts the 


uprising of a great people. 
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SUNSET. 
How calmly, grandly, in his place on high, 
That towering headland sits beneath the sky ! 
O sunlight, playing on the mountain’s brow, 
Would I were pure as thou! 
O mountain-top, with thy one crowning palm, 
Would I as thou were calm! 
O sunset glory, would I might with thee, 
Thus, day by day, go bless the rounded world, 
Walking upon the highlands of the earth, 
And ever in thy light baptizéd be; 
And as we linger on each mountain height, 
Unto the darkness that we leave below, 
The pain and sorrow, weariness and woe, 


As gently leave our kind “ Good night, good night!” 
MorninG WATCH. 


LETTER FROM RYE BEACH. 
Rye Beaca, N. H., July 19, 1861. 
My pear S8.:— 

You are so fortunate as to live in the country, and to be a bit of a 
farmer withal, as well as a preacher of the Gospel, and so when the 
beautiful summer-tide returns you are already in the right place. In- 
deed, according to my thinking, you are in the right place summer 
and winter, so far forth as you are in the country,—not otherwise, 
for you ought to speak on the First Day, not to a hundred or two, 
but to a thousand: but, summer and winter, the country is a good 
place to live in, and if any one complains of snows, let him consider 
what they are, when, instead of dropping softly and in great beauty 
from the skies, and covering the ground with a robe of purest white, 
making the foulest spots fair to look upon, they come thundering and 
sliding upon your head from the roofs of enormously high buildings, 
so that you seem to be walking under an everlasting avalanche. And 
however it may be in winter, you are not compelled to ask, when 
summer comes, What shall be done with these children, to get them 
away from these hot streets? There you are, and the grass has grown 
green, and the trees have blossomed about you, and the birds in due 
time have returned to make their nests and rear their broods under 
your eaves and in your branches. There is nothing for us poor 
dwellers in cities but to be transplanted. Boston was quite tol- 
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erable during the summer in my boyhood, even for children. We 
had large gardens, many trees, few foreigners. Boston then was a 
charming watering-place. Streets which are now most forbidding 
were then most attractive. Fort Hill was fresh and beautiful and 
commanding. Sea Street had scarcely ceased then to be a desirable 
residence. Hardly an American family remains there now. I at- 
tended the funeral of the relict of one of the last of them a few years 
since, a gentle Christian woman, who passed months together in a 
chamber from which on one side she could look out upon our pleas- 
ant harbor, whilst from the other side there was nothing to be seen 
but a wretched, brawling street. There are still favored streets and 
beautiful squares, but we cannot all live in them, and for those who 
cannot the country at this season is an absolute necessity. 

For ourselves, we have nearly done asking the question, Where 
shall we go? For some four years we have said, to Rye Beach. 
The only hesitancy this year came from the peculiar state of the times. 
In such times what right has any one to go and take his ease? Think 
of the multitudes of persons who are struggling and suffering, perhaps 
bleeding and dying, this very moment! think of the anxious hearts 
in thousands of homes, hearts that may be suddenly plunged into the 
deepest grief! Consider the urgent motives to economy, and the de- 
mand for extraordinary efforts on the part of all who have any leis- 
ure! Then how desirable it may be to be near the great centres of 
news and communication during days when history is making so rap- 
idly! So we all of us felt when the guns of Sumter and Moultrie 
first roused the country from its slumber, and the echoes of that most 
significant cannonade came back from Northern mountains, the tones 
of a day of doom. We all said, there can be nothing for us any more 
but to take up these weapons which the God of battles has put into our 
hands, and give ourselves no rest or relaxation until we have finished 
the work which is assigned for us in this nineteenth century, until we 
have proved to the world that even under a free government they 
who without cause lay sacrilegious hands upon the ark of state shall 
not be permitted to carry out their designs, and turn liberty into law- 
lessness. But we find that we need time; that meanwhile the frame- 
work of society must be broken up as little as may be; that we must 
plant and hoe and reap and weave and forge (iron, not notes) and 
buy and sell, if we cannot get gain, as heretofore ; that we must try to 
divert and uplift and soothe the minds of the people in the churches, 
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and not keep them forever to the one topic by which they are often 
harassed in the week; and accordingly the old routine demands the 
old relaxations, not because one would rest for the sake of rest, but 
because one would rest in order to return more earnestly and success- 
fully to work. We shall do as much in the year, certainly the chil- 
dren will, if we exchange the hot pavement for the cooler sod, and 
go where repose is possible, where the sound of door-bells is not heard, 
where men think it no sin to lean upon their hoes and gossip for a 
few moments, or loll lazily in their boats whilst the winds waft them. 

Unless the case is very pressing indeed, we must have this time 
of rest. The very hurry of the residue of one’s life makes the inter- 
val absolutely imperative, especially, we think, for the preacher, who 
accomplishes little if any more merely by virtue of his office, but must 
put into his work the best life he can gain from the Fountain of Life. 
Time was when the preaching was always good, when the house of 
worship was filled morning and afternoon as a matter of course, when 
much of the work of the minister was mere routine work. Happily 
those days are past forever. We have no regrets for those good 
old times. A better service is demanded and welcomed now, and 
there comes with the change in the times a peculiar need for repose 
and recovery. Fathers, mothers, and children are at one in the 
craving for a change,— not for costly luxuries and expenses, and, it 
may be, wearisome journeyings, but for the simple country home, 
with the plain fare, the plain wagon, and the good “family horse,” 
whose goodness is more pronounced than any other quality, and 
whose deliberate and unimpassioned gait causes you to congratulate 
yourself continually that your path does not lie frequently over 
railroads, or bring you into corners where one cannot be all of five 
minutes in conveying to the brain of the animal the absolute neces- 
sity of going, for a few seconds at least, a great deal faster. For 
those who love our inland villages, and are content with their repose, 
and can walk or drive contentedly for hours in their green lanes, 
spending the remainder of the time with pleasant authors, a place 
of rest is not hard to find; it is not so easy if you must have the 
ocean, without which, as I am free to say, there is for me no vaca- 
tion. I seek it as the river does. The mountains and fields for a 
time, but the ocean at last. There is no tonic, no appetizer like a 
sea bath. The Cochituate will answer all winter, but when July and 
August come, we must have the surf. So if you want, and not 
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unless you want me and can’t very well do without me, send to 
Rye Beach, or, better, come yourself, and you will find one of the 
most charming combinations of sea and land that our New England 
shore affords. I have written about it all so often for other eyes, 
that I can hardly bring myself to set down anything more, lest 
I should be blamed for repeating myself. Nevertheless, I must say 
that we are an old-fashioned and primitive folk here in Rye, both na- 
tives and strangers. We are early risers, and, although it is now only 
about three o’clock P. M., dinner has been over these two hours, and 
before long, say about half past five, it will be supper-time, and then if 
you get hungry, why you must go to bed hungry. Every year we make 
a little progress, for we are New-Englanders; sometimes it is a new 
solar lamp, so that we can read and play games of a rainy evening ; 
sometimes it is a plated fork, a decided improvement upon the two- 
pronged revolvers from which the food escapes so easily as one 
hunts it about the plate, and is tempted at last to betake himself to 
a knife, after the ancient manner. Upon some points Rye makes a 
stand. Dinner must be at twelve. Then, or not at all. You are 
not hungry. Can’t help it; go without your dinner to-day, and you 
will be hungry to-morrow. We were expected at one time to return 
from our walks or drives by half past five or go supperless, but the rul- 
ers have abated somewhat the rigor of this law; not so with dinner. 
In a few days you see that Rye is right, that you, not Rye, have 
departed from the law of nature in the matter of the noonday meal, 
which should be lighted by the sun, and not by gas-light, and should 
be a dinner and not a breakfast or a lunch. 

There are hotels in Rye, but Rye as Rye has nothing to do with 
them, having laid aside all adornments and going about largely in 
morning dresses. These hotels are beautifully placed at the two ends 
of a beach about a mile and a half or two miles in length. A public 
house on Great Boar’s Head looms in the distance, but this year it is 
closed and looks desolate, like an old roué, having lived, as I learn, a 
fast youth, and declined from a hotel to a tavern. There it stands, a 
warning to fast houses. Of course the beach and the surf-bathing are 
the great charms,— charms they have been since Thetis came up 
from the wave to meet her great babyish Achilles, after his quarrel 
about the spoil, as he sat scowling upon the shore, to the present hour, 
when I look out towards the Shoals and try to make out that a man- 
of-war is passing in search of the Jeff. Davis or the Sumter. Do you 
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know that some persons have actually forsaken the shore, —so I was 
credibly informed,—this summer, from a fear of the landing of priva- 
teersmen? It will hardly pay to land here, certainly not until the 
close of the season, when the boarders pay their bills, scarcely then 
unless they bring gold; and I think that Rye must be a safe place, for 
I remember passing a whole night in a yacht within a couple of miles 
of the coast, because the skipper would not or could not land us. So 
be it with the Jeff. Davis, unless the “ Coast Guard” will be so good 
as to come this way,—then we will meet the enemy. The inhabitants 
are not, I should judge, what my Lord John styles belligerents. Rye, 
according to one informant, has supplied but three, according to another 
only one of this class of persons, to do battle for the flag; and whether 
it be three or one, the levy from Rye is still in the fort near Portsmouth. 
The condition of Rye must be eminently gratifying to the Peace So- 
ciety ; one would say that its claims to be made the head-quarters of 
that admirable, yet somewhat prospective organization, could not be 
surpassed anywhere. The town has no “company,” the very thing 
for which most of us, I for one certainly, would have praised it a year 
ago this time. Well, the times have changed, but not Rye. The 
revolving light on the Shoals reminds us, however, of the beneficent 
government that kindles it up every night for the sailor, and yes- 
terday I drove within sight of the Navy Yard, not sadly dismantled 
and seized by disloyal hands, but full of vessels and laborers, and 
- promising good service to the cause of our national government. 
Besides the great and wide sea, we have noble forests and fertile fields 
all along this pleasant shore, reaching sometimes to the very water’s 
edge. It is a good farming country. Fishing is rather the enter- 
tainment than the occupation of the inhabitants, who are not am- 
phibious. They think quite as much of the kelp which they haul 
up from the shore and spread upon the land, as of the fishes which 
are caught with hook or net. Everything about the houses is 
well-ordered and thrifty-looking, and father and son have occupied 
the same homestead for generations, as indeed you might gather 
from the fact that the dead are buried about their houses, and not, 
as with us, in a common graveyard, the consecration sought being in 
their case only that which rays out from the hearth-stone. The 
woods admit of charming circuits and lounges, the only lack, for 
here below there is nothing perfect, being the absence of berries, of 
which the fields are almost wholly bare. I find, however, that where 
there are but few, children learn to be content with a few, and 
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exhibit a handful instead of a kettleful with triumph. A very 
little will tempt an active child into the fields and forests, and the 
meanest flower has beauty in his eyes, as it ought to have. 

Please take these poor words as my account of myself for the 
present, and believe that in my retreat I shall not forget the Church, 
nor the Gospel which it lives and preaches, nor the great conflict 
for civilization which we have all so much at heart, nor yet our 
humble little Monthly, which we would have ever breathing in and 
breathing out the new spirit that is coming to our age from the 
living God, through that glorious Heavenly Lord, the Eternal Son 
of the Father, who is the beginning of every creation and in all 
time the first begotten from the dead. 

Most truly yours, E. 





A WORD ON SYSTEM. 


ORDER, system,— perhaps there are no terms in common use 
that convey to the youthful mind ideas less poetic than these. 
There is no romance about them. Yet, of all the good fairies who 
befriend hapless mortals, there is no one who saves them from more 
perplexities, or extricates them more speedily from those into which 
they have unwittingly fallen, than the genius of thorough system. 
There is something almost magical in his power of reducing chaos 
to order; reminding one of the story read in childhood, describing 
the distress of a young girl set to wind entangled skeins of silk. 
In the midst. of her trouble a benignant fairy appears, who with a 
tap of her wand disentangles the knots, and arranges the hopeless- 
looking mass into smooth, neat skeins. 

Every one must be aware that, where there are large concerns 
to be carried on, whether in the counting-room, or in the domestic 
establishment, thorough system is essential ; but perhaps those whose 
cares and avocations are few do not always consider how much 
comfort will be secured, and how much power gained, merely through 
well-regulated plans and habits of strict order. A few brief hints on 
this very practical subject, on which “line upon line” is needed by 
many, may not be amiss. 

The maxim, “ A place for everything, and everything in its place,” 
is so well established, that it needs no comment, except that a good 
deal of time and much disorder may be saved by carrying out the 
rule perfectly, and putting things at once into their appropriate 
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places, when you have finished using them for the present, instead of 
laying them temporarily in some place where they do not belong. 
In this way, if you have the entire control of your own room, you 
can keep it, as a general thing, in good order, almost without sensible 
exertion. There will be some exceptions to this rule; as, for instance, 
when several articles belong ultimately in some one place not very 
accessible, it may be best to wait till all are ready to be deposited 
there, rather than to go with each individual one. Yet, as they are 
made ready for their final destination, they should be laid neatly to- 
gether in some place, convenient for the time, to be disposed of in due 
season. Of course there will be times when some extra arranging 
is needed; but they will be of rare occurrence. This rule will ena- 
ble a person in very feeble health to keep her own territories free 
from that disagreeable confusion, in common parlance styled Litter. 

At those distressing seasons when there must be a general clear- 
ing out of the contents of closets, drawers, &c., the direction given 
by a friend to her children works well for those of a larger growth. 
Begin at a particular point in the room, and work round, so far as 
can be done, in regular progression. If you are so feeble that it 
requires several days to achieve what a strong person would ac- 
complish in a few hours, you will find it a great relief to be able to 
think of your work as being thoroughly done as far as you have 
gone. It takes much from the burdensome sense of unfinished work, 
which, of course, is heavy in proportion to your inability to hasten 
through it. 

Lay your plans for the day early in the morning, or, better still, 
the night previous, even if you have few or no responsibilities in the 
eye of man, except such as you choose to assume, or if you have 
strength to accomplish but very little. The fact that you have de- 
liberately proposed to yourself a certain plan, to be carried out at a 
fixed time, especially if it be a course of action every day for weeks 
or months, will stimulate you to overcome obstacles which might 
otherwise have been thought insuperable, or at least sufficient to 
prevent your undertaking the thing. Unless there should be a valid 
reason for changing your plans, abide by your intention. Yet do 
not be so obstinate in your adherence to it as to incur injury to your- 
self, or put your friends to inconvenience. It is better in some cases 
to yield with a good grace, than to persevere in the face of new 
light. Unite the gentle graces with your most rigid rules; and 
especially where the hand of God interposes itself between your best 
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designs and their accomplishment in the way you intend, bow in 
unmurmuring acquiescence to his will, and believe that there is some 
higher good in the disappointment than would have resulted from 
the fulfilment of your plans. t 
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Another Letter to a Young Physician: to which are appended some 
other Medical Papers. By James Jackson, M. D., Professor Eme- 
ritus of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in Harvard University. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1861.— In this instance the strength 
of the fourscore years has not been “labor and sorrow,” but quite 
the contrary. The author alludes to his old age, — his readers will 
hardly be able to discover any of the infirmities that come with 
time. His stroke is firm, and we find all the wisdom, with none of 
the hesitancy, of one who has had large experience of nature and 
man. It is one of the pleasantest sights we look upon, day after 
day, that noble and placid old man, faithfully and quietly moving 
through our streets upon his errands of love, detained at home 
neither by cold nor by heat, carrying help and a benediction in his 
very form and face. From the crown of his head to the sole of his 
foot, he is an almost daily study to us as we go out upon owr early 
morning errands, and if ever we grow weary of the routine and 
monotone, there is the good old physician before us, carefully dressed, 
to make the utmost of his strength, the feet guarded with thick-soled 
shoes, the chest protected by a spencer, the last garment of that 
kind, we believe, to be seen in Boston, the steps secured in winter 
by a pointed staff, so that there may be no unnecessary breaking of 
limbs, the changes of weather all duly recognized by changes in 
dress. Only a few mornings since we saw him in the Boylston 
Market with a seersucker coat, and we said it will be a warm day 
without any question. ‘These things sound like trifles, perhaps, but 
they are not. They are expressive of the wisdom and the conscientious 
method of one who has devoted himself to his profession with a most 
affectionate zeal, and with a real desire to make it in the utmost degree 
serviceable. They are symbolic,— they are testimonies against the 
slipshod, hand-to-mouth life which so many men lead, never gather- 
ing up fragments, never so much as trying to include all sides in 
their observations, and, what is most ruinous of all, ever drawing 
upon their future, so that when old age comes nothing is left to pay. 
Amongst our Nestors, there is no one to be revered and trusted 
beyond our good physician, and unprofessional as well as _profes- 
sional readers will thank him for this new gift; we will not say last 
gift, for one who writes so sensibly and well must not lay down his 
pen, but must yet give to the world at large that wisdom of so many 
faithful years which he loves to bestow in private upon all who need 
and seek it. E. 








